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sa 
EAL PROPERTY. — Professor ( CaREY will | 
mmence h URSE of LECTURES on the LAW of 
ORR Ua RC 
i a rol ~pi all-pas' P.M. 
Tuesday and F Pes “TAT ean of the Faculty of 


“ia and Law 
CHAS. C. ATRINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
University College, London, 
4th April, 1842. 


amt > 
ING'S COLLEGE, London. — CHEMICAL 
MANIPULATION—The SUMMES COURSE ef MANI- 
PULATION will commence on MO yo May the 2nd, at 
n o'clock, A.M-y when the First Demonstration will be 
iven in the Operating Laboratory, by Dr. MILLER. 
The Demonstrations will be continued at the same hour every 
ing Monday, Wednesday and Friday, until the termi- 
— of the Course, which will consist of Thirty Lessons of two 


4 -M. 





ach. 
rticulars may be obtained at the Secreta Office. 
Brus A UONSDALE. Principal. 


\EDICAL DEPARTMENT, KING’S 
COLLEGE, London.—The SUMMER SESSION will 
(OMMENCE on the 2nd of May, and terminate on the 3ist of 
pes The following COURSES of LECTURES will be 
PUTANY..Ds Professor Royle, M.D. F.R.S., May 2, at Nine 
“pons MEDICINE..By Professor Guy, M.B., May 2, at 


t Te 
BatCAL MANIPULATION, under the et 
deter a t Bi os Miller, I of C 

















\ GRADUATE of the Lonnon UNIVERSITY 
is desirous of forming an ENGAGEMENT AS PRIVATE 
TUTOR. He is accustomed to Tuition, and has spent peme 
time in France. A family intending to travel, and of reli 
habits, would . preferred. Ke uapnees, perfectly satisfactory, 
will be given. Apply by, letter to L. L., at Messrs. Hatchard: 
Son" et ficcadilly ; Nisbet's, Berners-street ; or Relfe & Fletcher's, 
ornhill. 





NAVIGATION, 
MIDSHIPMEN and Others desirous of 
scauirin a thorough Knowl of their Profession.— 
Mrs. T. “S NAUTICAL ACADEMY, 103, MINORIES, 
under the patronage of the Admiralty, East India Company, 
— Trinity House, offers every facility, on the most moderate 
erms. 


ON css for PATENTS of INVENTION and 
REGISTRATION of DESIGNS, No. 62, Lincoln's Inn- 
fields, ere and Capitalists are informed, that a PR 


eCTU ntaining much poeta re reation as to securing 
BRITISH "AND gay ol PATENTS, and protection of De- 
signs and Patterns, wer aT on Gaplication to Mr. 


Alexander Prince, No, 62 he had ‘s Inn-fields, who will be 
happy to advise intending Patentees as to the most economical 
course to pursue. 


EW BOOKS ABD STANDARD WORKS 


sent bg an 





arts of the SET oa in any quantity, from 
NDERS & OTLEY'S Public Library, Conduit- 
street. Wensvensuneenn tes 

Terms and Hints for fet formation of Reading and Book 
Societies sent gratis and post free on application. 





UPIL TO ENGRAVING.—An Engraver, 

who can offer instruction in the highest branches of the 

Art, hasa VACANCY in his Study for ONE PUPIL. Premium 
required.—Address, D. W., 37, Prebend-street, Camden Town. 


RT UNION OF LONDON.—tThe Artists 

who kindly submitted Designs for the Device required 

by the Society, are informed that the Committee have selected 

a Drawing by Mr. F. R. PickersGiit; and that the other 

Designs, together with the Letters, Mey. ned, may be obtained 

by their Authors on application at the 

Office, 73, Great Russell- G, GODWIN, “yen. } Hon. Secs 
street, Bloomsbury. LEWIS POCOCK ? “ 





GRATIS AND POSTAGE FREE. 


HURTON’S HINTS to SECRETARIES of 
BOOK SOCIETIES—Terms of Subscription, and Catalogue 
of Additions to his Library, during the year 1841. 
Liew “ey “ SINGLE Four. 









The Year. - £4 4 - ‘£10 10 ° 
Half Ye - 33 0 ws 2 3 $ 6 
Quarter «.. eee 116 0 oe ll 6 or $ 13 H 





PROSPECTUS OF E, CHURTON’S ESTABLISHMENT, 
26, HOLLES-STREET. 

HURTON’S BRITISH AND FOREIGN 

LIBRARY —The only system by which Subscribers can 





ME LTAL ATTENDANCE, daily, at®ne o'clock, 
Perther me may be obtained at at oe Secretary’ ‘Office, 
_April 9. 9, 134 NSDALE, Principal. 


DHILOLOGICAL SCHOOL.—PatronEss, 
THE QUEEN.—Founded in 1792, for the Gratuitous 

Riacation of the Sons of Clergymen, Naval and Military Officers, 
Professional Men, Manufacturers. Merchants, Clerks in Public 
Offices. vd the higher order of Tradesmen in REDUCED ciR- 
cUmsT 
‘The NE + ETH ANNIVERSARY of this School will be com- 
memorated by a Public Dinner of its Patrons and Friends at the 

MASON + eae. ..on THURSDAY, the 5th of May next. 
The Chair will ‘he taken by 

ILR.W. tHe ‘Done or CamMBRIDGE. 
Stewa 

‘ Labouchére, Esq. 


B, Speedos 
he Lord Middleton. 





{Brown , Esq nit, Dz. 
G. Byng Esq 1.P. 
RBCabbell esa, F.S.A. F.R.S. | * 


T. Cahusac, The Hon. _— Potten. 
The Lord Ca Rev. G. 8. hg pid » D.D. 
TheDean of FUntehester, LL. D.| C. H. Pilgr toa, 

Rev. G, Piatt, A.M. 
AB. Chisho! e Lord Portman. 


Gen. Sir W. i. ‘Clinton, G.C.B. | Sir Ww. H. Richardson. 
Sir, Bethell Codrington, Bart. J. Russell, E: 
petals, Esq. T.G. Sambrooke. Esq. 
Colonel Eyr Rev. L Tag gg A.M. 


T. Gill, Eq. C. Smith, 
Se R. P. Glyn, Bart. W. Stone, Esq 
C, Goodwin, . Tne Lord Teignmouth. 
Harlowe, Esq. W. C. Towers, Esq. 
Henry ti layward, ksq. John Turner, Esq. 
Holland, Esq Rev. R. W [opete, B.D. 


J. Wardell, Esq. 








Ps xk Houlton, Esq. 
ph Howard, Wart. M.-P. 
Dinner at bey oy Six precise iy. 
Tickets may be obtained at the Hall; or at the School House, 
Gloucester-place, New-road 
By order ‘of the Stewards, 
EDWIN ABBOTT, Secretary. 


ITERARY FUND, for the Protection and 

Relief of Authors of genius and learning and their Families 

may be in want or distress. Instituted 170; incorporated 
by Royal Charter, 1818. 

Patron—HER sees Gracious Masgsty Tag QUEEN. 

Presiden e Marquis of LANSDOWNE. 

The ANNIV RSA “DINNE it of this Corporation will take 
pee in Freemasons’ Hall, on wee ats DA AX MAY 11. 

His Rovan Hicnness PRIN ALBERT in the Chai. 
The List of Stewards will be aivertised ina few 


day 
VIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 
3,Great Russell-street, April 14. 








HYGIEINE. 


HE Hunterian Mepicat Society of he 
Ralvassley of Bi res h has had placed at its disposal, b 
one of its Mem consteting of Ten Pounds Ster- 
ling, in the shape ets a a Medal, (or in any other form, or 
forms, the pocceaeiel competitor poe 9G refer,),for the best con- 
den a ESSAY ON 31EINE, as considered 
under the follo lowing raapects— 
1. The objects, importance, > and utility of Hygieiné, using the 
term, in its most comprehensive sense, as signilying the Science, 
which treats of the nature and <a and the rules which 
should guide the a quien. 4 of every ies of agent and pre- 
caution, concerned in preserving the ee being, prolonging the 
duration, and preventing the decay and injury of man, during 
owergee from the beginning of existence till final dissolution. 
e singular neglect of this noble science, (a study, in 
point of importance to man's welfare, second only to religion,) 
which hes hitherto been generally displayed alike by medica 
men of science, medical practitioners in general, the government 
authorities, and the public at large,—an explanation of the 
causes of this neglect, and 7 enumeration of its bad results, 
Masipeted by familiar frenbent 
. The best means of awa! =~ public at tention to so weotul 
subject, and the pointin 
is, alike for the welfare of I umanity and the wants of Medical 
science, that, in any e scheme of 
medical {net a. secretly. with the view of 
being enacted hastily, but pre: red with mature deliberation, 
and passed with general approbation,) a six months’ separate 
Course of Lectures on Hygieiné should ‘form one of the requisites. 
CONDITIONS. 
1. The competition to be open to all who are. or shalt be, or- 
dinary or extraordinary members by the end of 18 
2. The Essays (each with an accompanying sea ated note con- 
taining the Author's name) to be transmitted, free, to the Li- 
brarian of the Hunterian Society, at the University of E 























d with all the New Publications, British and Fore! 
Magazines, os. sis f 7A, pursued at this Establishment ; namely, 
to place at their disposal an unlimited supply of every New 
Work the Lm | it issues from the press. Besides this advantage, 
the standard collection consists of Twenty-five Thousand 
Volumes. TERMS. InT, 1 h 
+ In —_ nt a Conntes. 
First Class wt 5 per Ann. are allowed 12 vols. 





Second(lass 4 4 « « cf oF B e 
*Extra Class 10 10 ee so 0 ce Sloe 1S 
* This Class igned for d 





who require the _— of hake collection to be of the newest 
Works; they are entitled to have purchased for them any new 
Work of general interest not previously added to the Library. 


The porters of the Establishment deliver Books in London 


twice a day. 
RETAIL DEPARTMENT. 

All the new Publications, Periodicals, and Newspapers, are 
constantly on sale at the Library. An Annual ataloeus 9 
een. & containing such Works as can be s) sper 

rary, and a large collection of Standard a L, nm Divilty. 
History, Biography, &c. at REDUCED PRICES. ieb. 
a large assortment ¥f Bibles, Prayer Books, and a rob ~~ 2 
tion of Publications in English, French, and Italian Literature, 
in elegant bindings, particularly — calculated for Presents, are 
always on view. 

THE STATIONERY DEPARTMENT 

IS COMPLETE IN ALL 1 BRANCHBS., 

Fine Bath Post, from dag per qui 
Blotting Books, from . tod Guineas each, 
Envelope Cases, from ‘as. to 3 Guineas each. 
Envelopes, from 6d. to 12s. per 100, 
Steel Pens, from 1s. per gross. 
Alumettes, from 1s. each. 

Inkstands, Pencils, Playing Cards, Pocket Books, Card Cases, 
&c. in great variety. 





at later than the last lawful day of December, 1342. 
‘The adjudication, by a small body of competent and im~ 
vial judges named by the Hunterian Society, to be concluded 
by the end of February, 1813. 
The successful Essay to be publicly read. 

: The Author of the successful Essay to deposit a monpsertet 
copy in the Society's Archives, and to be requested to get it pu 
lished for his own behoof, if he advantageously can. 

University of Edinburgh, 30th March, 1842. 





Eales by Aucifon. 
OTICE.—Messrs. CuristrE & Manson 


respectfully inform the Public, that the Sale of Modern 
Proving: co collected by HENRY ASHLIN, Esq., WILL NOT 





HE PRINTERS’ PENSION CIETY’S 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER take place on WEDNES- 
DAY, April 20. at the London ‘Ta 
‘The Right Hen. the —— vot ‘RIPON i in the Chair. 


Righ t Hon. sy ‘Lord Mayor. 
Right Hon. Lord Robert Grosvenor, M.P. 
Mr. Sheriff Magnay Mr. Sheriff Rogers 
Wolverley Attwood, Esq. a King, Esq. 
+ Harrison Ainswortb, Esq. T._Lyons, Esq 
fp taldwin. Esq. J. Maste noon Esq. M.P. 
I, English, Esq. F.G.S. &c. L. Thompson, Esq. 
. Sampson Hodgkinson, re sq. 


HE LATE DR. BIRKBECK.—A PUBLIC 
MEETING will be held in the Freemasons’ Hall, on 
NDAY, the 25th April, at One o’ciock, to receive the Report 
of the Committee on the best means of testifying the public 
Epitude to Dr. Birxeeck for his services in promoting the 
ee of the People, and especially of the Working Classes. 
rd Brovanam has consented to preside. 
* Lincoln's Inn-fields. 


USIC TAUGHT by a YOUNG LADY, 
thoroughly qualified, and accustomed to Tuition. Terms 
ue. per r Lesson. Address (post paid) to C. F., 4, New London- 
treet, Fencharch-street. 


YOUNG LADY, who has for some years 
~ filled a situation as Resident Goccrnans' in a Gentleman's 
Danity, is d is, ree of obtaining a similar ENGAGEMENT, or 
DaiL HING in a Family where the children are 

he eS fatty ———- to instruct in the usual branches 
ofEnglish Literature, French, Music, e most un- 














Hy onal le a = 4 be - Nar“ (free) to A. Z., 


YIM 


SOUTUGATE'’S ROOMS. 


By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street, on bey wat, April 22, and Three following days, (Sun- 
day exce' f 

0 


pted 

A MISCELLAN EOUS COLLECTION 

BOOKS, including a number of Works in History, Bio- 

raphy, Topography, C lassics, ‘heology, Voyazes and Travels, 
eC aw, Medicine, &c. &c. Also, a large Selection of Modern 
Novels and Romances, and Popular Works of Fiction, by the 
most celebrated Authors. Together with an + aie Assort- 
ment of recent Ms eriodicals and Magazines, &c. 

be viewed, and Catalogues ha ad. 
*,* Valuations made of Libraries, Oilice Furniture, &c. &c. 


BOOKS IN QUIRES, BIBLES, PRAYERS, ETC, 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will Sell vad WEDNESDAY, 20th, and Three 


‘ollo’ 

COLLECTION of BOOKS, including Hay’s 

Illustrations of Cairo—Cooper’s Cattle mays Tm me 
Works of Great Britain—E: Br aphteal | 
ment, 26 vols.—Scott’ le, 6 vols. Lewis" s Hobogras ical 
Dictionary, 5 vols.—Lysons” EA, Britannia, 6 vols. — 
Anecdotes of Painters, 5 vols. India proofs—Canova's W. = 
vols.—Scott's  iavente? Novels, 48 vols.—Southey's Cowper, 15 
vols.—Kdgew rth’s Works, 18 vols.—Byron’s Works, 8 vols.— 
Lardner's Works, 10 vols.—Owen on the Hebrews, 4 vols.—Bax- 
ter'’s Works, 21 vols.—Bacon's Works, 10 vols.—130 Whiston's 
Jos:phus, 2 vols, 8vo.—1100 vols. Stocksley Books—530 Bibles, 
22m >. —2300 Bibles, 18mo.— 5400 New Testaments, 32mo.— 
French ‘Testaments, 32mo.—3180 Common Prayers, 32mo. — 












ee Prayers, L. L. 24mo.—540 Johnson's Dictionary, 32m 
030 Commercial Vade Mecum—The Stereotype Plates to the 
Tistery of Jonathan Wild—The remaining Stock, with the Cop- 


tes, of the History of —s &c. &e, 
Per, Pieet-street, April 16, 1842, 





rO. XXVI. of Joun RussEtt Smitu’s ‘OLD 
a. ae CSL amt is published this, Fay conteiaing 
icles on stor opogra 
Catholic and Puritanical. Works), Fine ‘arts, -_ Miseclisn 
Literature, at very Reduc Prices, Gratis “ application, or 
sent by post on receipt of four penny stamps to fran + 
No. 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 
Just published, in 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 
Shakspeariana ; a Catalogue of all the Editions oc 
Shakespeare's gy and their Commentaries. By J, O. Halli- 


well, Esq. P.R.S. &c 
*,* Indispensable ‘to every complete set of the Bard's works. 


YSONS’ TOPOGRAPHICAL HISTORIES 
OF THE ENGLISH COUN 


CORNWALL Antiquarian on ,_ 
Account of Corwaall. a 38 fine engravings, thick 4to. bearde, 
lis. 6d. (published a B14 

CUMBERLA Wi) —-Antiousstan and Topographi- 
eal Account of Cumberland, with 43 very fine ) engraving, of 
Antiquarian Remains, 4to. boards, i2y. (pub. at 3/. 3s.) 1810 

SAL ESHIRE— History and ‘Topography of, waa 
25 fine engravings, thick 4to. boards, 12s. 6d. 

DERBYSHIR D aa he History, Topography, 
and Antiguarian Account of, with 36 fine engravings, dtu. boards, 
16s. (published at al, 10s.) - 18) 

LYSONS Environs of London, being an accurate 
Account of the Towns, Villages, &c. within 12 miles of that 
capital, with the Supplementar vesphes, 5 vols. 4to. boards, 
numerous plates, 35s. (publishe at 15d. 15s.) 1810, &c. 
Genuine and original copies from the warehouse of the late 

Mr, Cadell, No person has ever ay ood these udmirable bis- 

torical works so low in price as the abo’ 

Physiognomical Portraits, in One Hundred dis- 
tinguished Characters, from undoubted Originals, cupraved. A 
the Line manner, by the most eminent Artists, wit th Bi an toda 

by Thomson, 2 vols. 4to. large paper, choice proofs, ndia 
aay half-morocco, extra gilt tops, 2/. 2%. (pub. at al, ls.) 1824 

HAKEWILL'S Picturesque Tour of Italy, from 
drawings made on the spot, in 1816-17: this most elegant volume, 
containing 63 beautiful engravings of celebrated yeas an8 the 
sculptural monuments in outline, with classical 
imp. 4to. la 
a Ta 1830 
A Catalogue of Ancient and Modern Second- 
hand Books, selected from an extensive Stock {priced extremely 
low), published (¢. 





gat paver, only 2is. (pub. at 10/, 10s.) a pee 


arte) ave mane may be had ( (pest ) 
in any part of the United K ingae Vea entlemen sending 
address to G, WILLIS, GREAT PIAZZA, COVENT-GA 
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ID 
HE DIRECTORS of the NEW ZEALAND 
COMPANY ey aBY GIVE NOTICE, that despatches 
Ravieg been received from Captain ARTHUR WAK&FIELD,R. 
SETTLEMENT has been success 
Planted on the Gouth-cactien coast of Tasman’s Gulf, 

Go) *s Straits, New Zealand, preliminary slananain of land in 
the said settlement are now on one to intending colonists ang 
others. The district is descri t 
good fertile land, available at once for agriculture and pasture, 
the country being less thickly wooded in other parts of 
New Zealand. The haven of Nelson forms a natural basin, in 
which ships may be in good shelter close to the shor: 

Applications from intending colonists, and how persons of 
the labouring class desiring a free passage, are received daily at 
the Company's House, where full information may be obtained 
on application to the Sec rretary. 

By onder. of the Court, 
OHN WARD, Secretary. 

New Zealand Honse, Broad-street Buslngs, 

24th March, 1842. 


LONG ANNUITIES, & ANNUITIES TERMINABLE IN 1859, 
HE FAMILY ENDOWMENT and LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANNUITY SOCIETY, continue the 
above Annuities after their expiration, on payment of an annual 
Premium until 1859 inclusive.—Particulars may be had at the 
office, No. 12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
‘apital 500,000/. 
Frestone—W illiam Butterworth Bayley, Esq 
Henry Porcher, Esq. | Martin Tucker Smith, Esq. 
John Cazenove, Esq. Secretary 











EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE 
ANCE, LOAN, ANNUITY and_REVERSION- 
ARY N41 TEREST SOCIETY, No. 25, Pall } pares’ London. 
Healthy Lives assured at very moderate 
Unsound Lives assured at equitable rates, calculated on ori- 
ginal tables of the risk attendant upon disease. 
Annuities to Invalids granted on terms corresponding with the 
state of health. 
A part of the extra premium on unsound lives may remain as 


adebt = the polic 
A Pliewie M hag aa oat. — 
15 eg ge 
£19" rae ll £5" re £ ra 5| £10 6 9 
yp at wee fos Syeay 100/, PAID. 


Ase. 40 ay | 5 AF Age 
£6" 13. io £7 . £9 18 19 
hes z EDWARD POWER, AK Bal 25, Pall Mall. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICES, 
70, Lombard-street, and 57, Charing-cross.—Established 
Directors. 
Muithias Attwood, Esq. M.P. | Sir W. Heygate, Bort. and Ald. 
w., Stanley Clarke, Esq. F. R.S.| Kirkman D. Hodgs Esq. 
Jobn Coo t. Henshaw Eaueanes, Esq. 
William C oiton. ‘Esq. F.R.S. \2: oe Muspratt, Esq. 
Sir William © ~~ Bart. George Shum Storey, Fsq. 
William Davis, mpden Turner, Esq. 
J. A. Gordon, sq. Nt. D. F.R.S. fieaan Whiting, Esq. 
R. Tucker, Secretary. 


The attention of the Public is directed to the rery Moderate 
Rates now charged by this Company, which are founded upon 
Tables verified by the actual experience of the office for upwards 
of forty years. 

nsurances may be effected with the Company on the Return 
or Non-Return System 

he Assured in the Pelican Office are not, as in mutual Assur- 
ance Societies, exposed to the liabilities of partnership: and 
even in the event of a mortality occurring mexond that on which 
the Tables are founded, the Assured with this Company can 
suffer no loss, possessing the guarantee of a large paid-up Capital, 
and the further security of a responsible body of Proprietors, 
distinct from the Assured. 

Prospectuses and every information obtained on application at 
the Offices as above, or to the Age ents of the Company appointed 
in every principal Town in the Kingdom. 


scor TISH UNION INSURANCE COM- 
PANY.—Chief London Office, 449, West Strand. 
Instit ited eee, and ye by Royal Charter. 
LIFE ASS NCE. —The Directors have been enabled, 
in coll na the care exercised in the admission of 
zives. to make additions for the /ast seven years, averaging no 
less than fourteen per cent. on the sums insure For example: 
the additions made to Policies of 1000/. each, vary “from 1330. 78. 6d. 
to 148d. 17s, 6d. according to the age at entry—a result, it ry be- 
lieved, far more favourable to the Asenred than any other Com- 
any has hitherto accomplished, when the LOW RATES of 
| = charged by the Corporation are chen’ into con- 
sideration. 
A printed Statement, containing full particulars of this large 
Bonus, may be had on application to the Secretary, 
e next division of Ete Profits will take tare in December, 








1846, being an interval of Ave years; and persons entering before 
the Ist of August next. will enjoy one year’s additional rating, 
and rank at next division of profits for Ave complete 
Forms of Proposals may be bad at the Offices, No. 4 449, West 
Strand, and No. 73, King V filliam-street, © ay 
F. SMITH, Secretary. 


T]NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Division of Profits among the Assured. 
Surgeon—Frederick Hale Thomson, Esq. 48, Berners-street. 
etary—Patrick Macintyre, Esq. 

This Joint Stock Company, established by Aa tof Parliament, 
without limited responsibility, affords the most perfect security 
in an ample paid-up capital, and in the great success which has 
attended it, since its commencement in 1834, and the large accu- 
mulation of Premiums which has taken place. 

On the Ist July. 1841, the Company, at their General Meeting, 
declared an addition of one half to the sums paid by the Stock- 
holders, and appropriated to those holding Assurances at the 
participating rate, 2/. per cent. per annum, from the dates of 
their polici ies, so that the addition to a policy for 1,0°0/., in force 
for the previous five years. has been 100/., making it in all 1,1002. 
The Premiums are, nevertheless, very moderate, and only one- 
half of them, when the Insurance is for Lal need be paid for 

the first five years after the date of the icy. 

Insurances may be effected on lives, —. far advanced; 
and the credit for five years is found particularly convenient on 
such Insurances, and for the security of Temporary Loans. 

Annuities are granted on very liberal terms. 

The facilities afforded by this Company to the public, in these 
and other respects, are so great, that it is obviously a moral 
duty in every parent not possessed of a fortune, but in the 
enjoyment of an income, however moderate, to insure his Life 
for a sum which may wd a provision for his family. 

Rates of Premiums. 
Ages Without Profits, £1 18 2 wih Profits, # 2 a8  vezcent. 


0 
50 
6) - 


Every information will be rahe on 





n apoication to the Re- 
Lennox Boyd, Esq. 


A Baus LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament. 
ADVANTAGES OF BE PANY LIFE ASSURANCE 


Low rates of Prem 
In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/. the assured 
have the security of the Company's Income of upwards of 
50,000/. per annum, yearly increasing, and an accumulating As- 
gurance Fund invested in Government and other available 
rities, of considerably larger amount than the estimated 
liabilities ha the Company. 
of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
patible with the satety of the Assured and the ae of the 
‘ompany, thereby in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently —— prospect ofa periodical cereion of profits. 
ual Premium to Assure 
Age. | For Five years. For Seven Years — of Lift. 
25 £1 £1 0 £115 1 
1 H 0 12 119 10 
“5 97 10 9 347 
50 ion lly 0 319 3 
60 310 31 5 6 010 
In Assurances for iene es of money.as security for debts, or 
as a provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied and comprenendive Tables of the Argus 
be e will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 
A Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily. 
EDWARD BAT ES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


Now publishing, in Weekly Numbers, at 6d. 
MR. MURRAY'S CHEAP AND POPULAR EDITION OF 
Sy bantn BYRON’S TALES. 


1. The GIAOUR. 7. MAZEPPA, 
2. The BRIDE og ABYDOS. | 8. ‘The ISLAND. 
3. The CORS. 9. PARISINA, 

4. LARA. 10. The PRISONER OF CHIL- 
5. & BEPPO. OF CORINTH. LON. 


ach Number forms a complete Poem 
With the Fine is given a Portrait of Lord Byron, ‘and the last 
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REVIEWS 
Is of Jeremy Bentham. Part XIX. Me- 
pach Bentham. Edinburgh, Tait. 


Tue last generation was rife with men of action 
_oreat warriors, great orators, great politicians, 

eat inventors, and statesmen of great cele- 
brity ; but the influence they respectively ex- 
erted on the permanent destinies of society was 
equalled—perhaps surpassed—by that of the 
closet philosopher, _ Bentham, whose life was 
sholly passed in retired speculation. In hazard- 
ing this opinion, we are not forgetful of the 
caims of Watt, and Fulton, and Arkwright, and 
of the immensity of the changes their discoveries 
have effected in the relations of society nation- 
allyand individually. These we are not disposed 
to underrate; but, in instituting the comparison, 
ye cannot overlook a difference in the resistances 
encountered. ‘The philosopher was opposed by 
the jealous selfishness of all class interests and 
influential professional corporations. More im- 
portant still to the justice of our remark, is the 
fact, that the influence of Bentham was a neces- 
ary concomitant to the success of material im- 
provements of his contemporaries. The progress 
of physical discovery had placed it far in advance 
of moral science ; and the concurrence of a san- 
guinary war left little leisure or taste for adopt- 
ing the few general principles which might be 
applicable to new contingencies. The popula- 
tion of the country had in the meantime increased 
by millions; the operative power of steam, ap- 
plied to elaborated combinations of machinery, 
had placed numbers in new and difficult posi- 
tions; families were crowded into the densest 
contiguity, and accumulated in countless num- 
bers without any provision for their health, their 
instruction, or the regulation of their industry. 
The general result of this state of things was an 
increased tendency of riches to accumulate in 
masses; a sort of polarity, dividing society more 
and more into the two classes of extremely 
wealthy and extremely poor. New categories of 
each arose, and both alike were unrepresented, 
or what comes to the same, insufficiently repre- 
sented. The struggle between the represented 
aid the unrepresented, aggravated by class legis- 
lation, assumed a variety of forms; and the dis- 
cussion of each as it rose, served only to aggra- 
vate evils, by the false solutions which legisla- 
ive ignorance alone permitted. ‘This single 
generality will give the key to the domestic his- 
tory of the country durfhg the present century ; 
and it has found an acknowledged formula for 
its expression, in the maxim that “ the nation 
lad outgrown its institutions.” 

When Bentham started on his long career of 
contest with abuses, these things were but be- 
ginning to be felt. For a long period he was 
inadvance of his age, and paid the penalty, in 
the neglect, or scorn, or reprobation which met 
his efforts; but as time wore on, evils increased 
in pressure, the insufficiency of moral science to 
meet the new wants of society came more strik- 
ingly into evidence, and from that time the 
thoughts of the philosopher found an echo in 
many bosoms. 

The condition of public opinion at the time 
when Bentham first published on the Usury laws, 
was marked by the unrebuked supremacy of 
abuses infinite ; and of the many reforms which 
lave since been happily realized, in jurispru- 
dence, in constitutional practices, in the spirit of 
legislation, in liberty of conscience, and freedom 
of commerce, there are few of which Bentham’s 
Writings were not a precursor, and of which, 
indeed, they are not still in advance. Scarce a 
subject among them which he had not either 





professedly analyzed, or incidentally illustrated. 
Taking then into consideration the amount of 
fruit to be expected in the future from seeds of 
his sowing, it is not too much to assert, that if 
the commercial and manufacturing prosperity of 
England is to receive the full developement for 
which scientific discovery has prepared the way, 
it can only arise from the ultimate triumph of 
the moral and legislative principles which Ben- 
tham advocated so perseveringly. 

There is another test b} which the merits of 
the man may be tried, and it will not diminish 
the amount of the estimate; and that is, the 
quantum of reprobation which he and his doc- 
trines have encountered from the profiters by 
corruption of all denominations. There was in 
the frame of Bentham’s intellect a precision and 
a clearness that refused to lend itself to any 
mystification ; and the amount of muddy meta- 
physics surrounding all sorts of practical ques- 
tions which he removed, rendered him an object 
of suspicion to many more than were actually 
touched by his specific attacks. Even at the 
present moment, his Utilitarianism is a popular 
subject for raillery and misrepresentation ; and 
his Greatest Happiness principle is considered by 
numbers as an Ucrien extravagance; but though 
many affect to misunderstand the principle, the 
number of those possessed of sufticient power 
of face to beat down a demonstrated practical 
utility with a vague generality, or hardily to 
maintain any other motive for government than 
a presumed universal good, is becoming small, 
and their influence is manifestly on the wane. 

The name of Bentham has, consequently, 
become a battle cry in the field of moral and 
political polemics ; and the interest in his person 
and story is widely spread, and growing. How 
far the present Memoir may be likely to gratify 
this curiosity, it is hard to say, since much will 
depend on the genius and disposition of the 
reader. Bentham was a man of most retentive 
memory; and the acuteness of his early sensi- 
bility led him to treasure up a large sum of 
early reminiscences of things personal to himself, 
which he communicated in frequent conversa- 
tions with his biographer, or preserved in notes 
and correspondence. These form the great 
staple of the first portion of the Memoirs; and 
they will be considered either as trifling and idle 
gossip, or welcomed as valuable accessions to the 
ideologist’s scanty store of facts, accordingly as 
the reader can or cannot derive from them the 
instruction they involve. To men of a hardier 
frame and less susceptible temperament, many 
of these details will be wholly incomprehensible ; 
and such persons will be apt to treat Bentham 
as guerulous or weak. But the sympathizing 
and the observing will trace in the peculiarities 
of idiosyncrasy and position of the child, the 
causes of the larger part of what distinguished 
the man; and many generalities may be deduced 
from his story, that will prove valuable in ad- 
vancing the science of education and the philo- 
sophy of mind. 

To the vigorous thinker, more especially, this 
volume will prove eminently suggestive. The 
extracts from Bentham’s MS. books or corre- 
spondence, so frequently quoted to illustrate the 
intellectual progress of their author's youth and 
early manhood, teem with texts, which force the 
reader to lay down the book, that he may peruse 
the commentary they elicit. 

Physically, Bentham was a weak child; and, 
as is not uncommonly the case, he was in a like 
degree morally and intellectually precocious. In 
boyhood he describes himself as a perfect dwarf; 
and he entered College thoroughly prepared at 
twelve years and a quarter, and got his Bache- 
lor’s graduation at sixteen. That on the approach 





of puberty he shot up to a sufficient robustness 


and height, and that his precocious intelligence 
did not subside into a condition below the aver- 
age, was his singular good fortune. It is seldom 
that nature thus corrects her early mistakes, and 
re-establishes the balance of forces originally 
disturbed. The education afforded by Westmin- 
ster and Oxford in Bentham’s days was wholly 
unreformed, and his father also showed the then 
common prejudice against desultory and amus- 
ing reading at home. From the starting point, 
therefore, his thirst for substantial information 
was unslaked, and his efforts at improvement 
thwarted. Neither were his affections better 
cherished ; and he passed an infancy of solitude 
and estrangement, which made him thoroughly 
unhappy. 

“The want of acquaintances, which in early life 
was felt by Bentham as so great a grievance, was 
gradually supplied. Desirous of instruction, few had 
been the means of instruction which were allowed to 
him beyond those which school and university afford- 
ed; and the narrow and monkish system of educa- 
tion which then prevailed, was not very favourable 
to the developement of the mental faculties, Ben- 
tham too had strong affections, to which he would 
willingly have found a response from the breasts of 
others,—but in his youth this happiness was denied 
him.” 

Of a turn of mind essentially original, and 
unmoved by the routine motives which influence 
the mass of mankind, he required a greater free- 
dom of action, and latitude of self-government, 
than other children ; yet we find his father med- 
dling and interfering even with his literary pro- 
ductions, though incapable of perceiving their 
full import and value. Accordingly, there is 
frequent reference on the part of Bentham to 
the annoyances of his childish and early life, 
and to the ease and comfort resulting to him in 
later years, from the exercise of au uncontrolled 
independence. This, we imagine, is a more 
general fact than is commonly supposed; so 
that the customary laudation of the days of boy- 
hood, when not a mere miscalculation, or a piece 
of silly hypocrisy, is something like a proof of a 
coarse sensibility and indifference to all but phy- 
sical evils.- One trait of Bentham’s youth that 
merits notice, is the strong impression made on 
his feelings by the ghost stories with which the 
servants governed his infancy. He was of a 
singularly nervous temperament; and he de- 
clares, that long after his reason had conquered 
the error, his imagination remained so far affected 
as to embitter his happiness. It is singular that 
with a mind so strongly tempered to logical ac- 
curacy, Bentham should, at the same time, have 
been endowed with an almost morbidly excitable 
imagination. But it is not in the matter of 
ghosts alone that the early teachings are in- 
fluential, in defiance of all the ulterior lights of 
a vigorous reason. Servants are habitually and 
justly reprobated for this misuse of their power ; 
but the same censure is not bestowed on others 
equally mischievous in their activity. 

The most tangible and imposing shape which 
the mistaken dictation of seniors ordinarily as- 
sumes, occurs in the fixjng a professional career. 
In Bentham'’s case, the calculations of father and 
child were upon this point widely different. The 
early and rapid progress of the boy led the father 
to form the most brilliant anticipations of his 
son’s success in the practice of his profession ; 
and he seems to have slowly and reluctantly 
given in to that son's preference for a less 
money-making path to reputation. This, to a 
person of Bentham’s fine moral perception, must 
have been a source of unspeakable misery. In 
those countries where the Roman jurisprudence 
has prevailed, there would have been no positive 
incompatibility between the two. Where law is 
a science, the study of first principles, and more 
especially of those which connect it with the 
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science of morals, is necessary to successful prac- 
tice. With us, where what is called knowledge 
of law consists in a technical memory, where 
precedents supersede principles, and mystery and 
uncertainty are essential to the creation of busi- 
ness, the theoretic lawyer must consent to a per- 
manent divorce from the attorney, and, inclu- 
sively, from the higher honours of the profession 
also. Of this truth Romilly himself is rather, 
perhaps, an instance, than an exception; and 
few others, we believe, can be cited in these latter 
times who have attempted to combine the two: 
How and when Bentham senior was recon- 
ciled to his son's tastes, or whether he ever was 
really reconciled to them, does not very distinctly 
appear ; for, from the poverty of Bentham’s early 
life, it should seem as if the father acted on the 
rinciple of starving himinto compliance. When, 
Senten, the father found that his son had pro- 
duced something which he thought likely to lead 
to distinction, he looked probably with more 
complacency on the path the young man had 
chalked out for himself; so much so, as not to 
be able to maintain the secrecy he had promised 
concerning authorship. On this subject we have 
a pleasant letter from Bentham himself :— 
“For some years before the publication of the 
Fragment, I had been regarded in the light of a lost 
child: despair had succeeded to the fond hopes which 
something of prematurity in my progress had in- 
spired. On my being called to the bar, I found a 
cause or two at nurse for me: my first thought was 
how to put them to death; and the endeavours were 
not, I believe, altogether without success. Not long 
after, a case was brought to me for my opinion, I 
ransacked all the codes. My opinion was right, ac- 
cording to the codes; but it was wrong, according to 
a manuscript unseen by me, and inaccessible to me ; 
a MS. containing the report of I know not what 
opinion, said to have been delivered before I was 
born, and locked up, as usual, for the purpose of 
being kept back or produced according as occasion 
served, This incident, the forerunner of so many 
others, added its fuel to the flame which Constantia 
[Philips*] had lighted up. I went to the’bar as the 
bear to the stake; I went astray this way and that 
way. The region of chemistry, amongst other foreign 
fields, was one in which I wandered. I incurred the 
anathema which, without my knowledge, had been 
pronounced against me, and against all who dared 
presume to accompany me or follow me in my way- 
ward course. I walked erect in all those regions in 
which prostration of understanding and will, had, 
with such successful suit, and such illustriously con- 
secrated authority, been prescribed. * * In my 
anxiety to soothe the paternal sufferings, ere yet the 
* Fragment on Government’ had issued from the press, 
I could not conceal the little attempt I had made to 
raise myself out of that obscurity which, while on my- 
self it sat lightly, was to him [his father] so unen- 
durable. He would thereby see that my mind had 
not been totally abstracted from the country so rich 
in gold mines, though so unknown in the golden age. 
I saw the use of secrecy: I solicited at his hands, 
not without earnestness, a correspondent promise, 
and obtained it. My father, it may well be imagined, 
was not among the last to whom the sensation pro- 
duced by it was perceptible. One day, as I was at 
my chambers, a neighbour and friend of his, whom I 
had never before seen, called to offer me his congra- 
tulations. Struck all of a heap with the unexpected 
charge, penetrated with that abhorrence for fulse- 
hood which I had imbibed from earliest infancy, I 
sought refuge in the arms of evasion and found none. 
I remember it as if it had been yesterday. My 
countenance could not but have betrayed the strongest 
symptoms of the confusion under which I laboured: 
the countenance of a guilty criminal charged on the 
sudden with the blackest crime could not have be- 
trayed more. * * Finding that my cheeks had been 
regarded as affording conclusive evidence of what my 
tongue had endeavoured to conceal ; understanding, 
at the same time, from the tormentoy, that direct 
evidence of the affirmative had been received by him 





* The perusal of her Memoirs had opened some view of 
legal injustice, to which Bentham alludes more than once 
@s operative on his thoughts, 





from a quarter superior to all suspicion—a quarter 
that was suspicion-proof—I ceased kicking against 
the pricks, and received, as composedly as I could, 
the unwelcome compliment. The eagerness to ob- 
tain some little alleviation under so long a course of 
suffering, had, in an unguarded moment, it was but 
too plain, shut the door of my father’s memory 
against the plighted promise.” 

The result of this indiscretion is curious :— 

“ Of repentance for this weakness, there was soon 
but too much cause; no sooner had the images of 
the illustrious reported father vanished—no sooner 
was it known that the bantling was the offspring of 
somebody known to nobody, than the rate of sale 
underwent a sensible diminution. More than a few 
months, or perhaps weeks, had, indeed, not elapsed, 
when I understood from the bookseller that no copies 
of the work were in his warehouse; somehow or 
other, however, no direct application for a fresh edi- 
tion was at the same time made; and afterwards I 
heard, though still by accident, that a parcel, which, 
by accident, had been mislaid, had been found.” 

Yet such is the value of that lightest of airy 
bubbles, a literary reputation, and such the in- 
trinsic worth of that public judgment on which 
itis founded. So unworthy indeed was England, 
in that day, of the gift which Bentham’s genius 
bestowed on it, that the great wonder is, how 
even the prestige of a great name could have 
procured him this temporary hearing. 

At the end of many years Bentham, sen., thus 
speaks of his own feelings on the subject of his 
son’s choice of life, in a letter to his early and 
steady friend, the Lord Lansdowne, better known 
as Earl of Shelbourne :— 

“ As natural as it may be fora parent to extend 
his views and wishes with respect to his children, I 
am, however, become so much of a philosopher by 
contracting mine as to content myself with the re- 
flection, that the satisfaction my son enjoys arises so 
much from himself, that no accidents of life are likely 
to deprive him of it, while he has that share of the 
health and soundness of mind which he has at pre- 
sent, and which seem to promise to be lasting.” 

But if Bentham was in advance of his age, 
and spent the greater part of his life in dragging 
it after him, he, like other inventors, was not 
without precursors and fellow labourers. The 
abominable cruelties of the criminal law, such as 
it existed on the continent, had raised up scien- 
tific reformers, in the persons of Beccaria and 
other Italian jurists of his time; and Voltaire’s 
almost superhuman efforts in behalf of the Calas 
family and of the Chevalier La Barre, to- 
gether with Beaumarchais’s high comedy plead- 
ings, were powerful means of drawing’ public 
attention to the abuses of law. But the writer 
who, in method and the current of thought, most 
nearly perhaps approached Bentham, was Horne 
Tooke, whose letter to Dunning on the import 
of the word “ that,” as employed in some legal 
document, was calculated to draw attention to 
the silly metaphysics of that branch of human 
learning (?)._ This is a subject, however, which 
we can only find space to hint at. 

Of the humane and generous disposition of 
Bentham, traits may be found in every page; 
and the contrast between the severity of his 
printed works, and the playfulness and cheerful 
good-humour of his letters and correspondence, 
affords an agreeable surprise. On this and many 
other points we must reserve ourselves toa future 
opportunity, which may be afforded to us by the 
appearance of the final portion of Dr. Bowring’s 
Memoir. We must, for the present, be content 
with extracting some few of the many illustrative 
passages concerning the philosopher or his con- 
temporaries, which are scattered through the 
present volume, wholly neglecting method and 
chronology in our series. 

A letter from Mr. Trail to Bentham details 
Lunardi the aéronaut’s celebrated ascent in the 
year 1784, and shows how small is the progress 
since made in the art of aérostation :— 





CArr. 16 
** Wilson has so far relented that he has ‘ 

me to write you some account of Lunardi’s eXcunig 
with his air balloon. [Dr.] Fordyce undertook ty 
fill it with inflammable air, and executed his Part of 
the business with great coolness and success, }}, 
intended to have begun his operations on Tues, 
evening about six o'clock, but was prevented }y 
various accidents till five next morning, so that he 
was obliged to make ten gallons of air in a 
which exposed the balloon to be set on fire from the 
great heat produced by this rapid process, The jp, 
gredients were oil of vitriol and zinc, with a great 
quantity of water; and, according to his calculati 
he was, from 150/. worth of each, to collect a suf. 
cient quantity of air, and, at the same time, to mak: 
as much white vitriol as would sell for 4002, at th 
rate of 10/. less per ton than the market price, py 
this good management 100/. will be gained by th 
process, About one o’clock, the time fixed for th: 
balloon to go off, Lunardi | very impatient, 
and was afraid the mob would have broke in ; 80 tha 
Fordyce was obliged to humour him, although he hai 
not been able, notwithstanding all his exertions, tg 
collect the quantity of air he wished. Upon trial,it 
was found that there was not enough to raise thetyo 
travellers with twenty-five pounds of ballast, whid 
obliged Biggins to get out ; and Lunardi set out by 
himself, with about thirty pounds of ballast, part of 
which he threw out almost immediately after he roe 
from the ground, to enable him to clear a row of 
houses adjoining the Artillery Ground. We sy 
everything so distinctly, and were so much satisfied 
with the safety of the attempt, that it was by no 
means that awful or solemn scene that I expected 
every body greatly interested, but cheerful and gay; 
and in about ten minutes he was at such a distance 
that we could scarcely discover the gallery fixed to the 
balloon. No certain accounts were received in town, 
of the conclusion of this voyage, till this afternoon, 
when two letters—one to Dr. Fordyce, and the other 
to Biggins—came from Lunardi, written from Bakers 
house in Hertfordshire. In these letters he says, 
that, after having been up some time, he descended 
by means of one of his oars, (the other he dropped 
by accident,) till he came very near the earth; and 
by throwing out a small grappling-iron, he brought 
himself to an anchor ina large field where some men 
were at work. To these people he called with his 
speaking-trumpet, and got some information, which 
he does not specify. After leaving his cat with them, 
he threw out the remainder of his ballast, and as 
cended to a much greater height than he had been 
before. In his first voyage, the thermometer did not 
sink below 35°; but in the second trip it fell down 
to 29°. Some vapour had got into the balloon, and, 
being condensed, fell down now and then upon him 
in drops; but, when at his greatest height, these drops 
were frozen. He does not mention what brought 
him down a second time. It is thought, notwithstand- 
ing his account, the cause of his coming down both 
times was the waste of the inflammable air through 
the seams, and perhaps the body, of the silk. * * 
He was up, altogether, two hours and twenty 
minutes; and landed three miles beyond Ware, in 
Hertfordshire, where he was soon joined by Gener 
Smith, and some other gentlemen who had fol- 
lowed him out of town on horseback, with whom 
he dined, and went afterwards to Mr. Baker's house. 
* * The balloon came safe to town this evening, 
in Baker's caravan, and was lodged, amidst the 
acclamations of a great mob, at Biggins’ house, in 
Essex Street.” 


In the year 1781, Bentham encountered Wil 
liam Pitt at Lord Lansdowne’s, and recorded his 
opinion of that statesman at the time :— 


“Will. Pitt you know for certaia ; in his converst 
tion there is nothing of the orator—nothing of that 
hauteur and suffisance one would expect : on the con- 
trary, he seems very good-natured, and a little raw. I 
was monstrously frightened at him, but, when I came 
to talk with him, he seemed frightened at me; © 
that, if anything should happen to jumble us together, 
we may, perhaps, be good pax: which, however, 
not very likely: for I don’t know very well what 
ideas we are likely tohave in common. After beat 
ing Miss V—, I have just been beating him, # 
chess ; an inglorious conquest, as he is scarce $0 1) 
in my hands as I am in yours.” 
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Of the once famous Col. Barré, we find a few 


« Barré loves to sit over his claret, pushes it about 

tty briskly, and abounds in stories that are well 
told, and very entertaining. He really seems to have 
a t command of language ; he states clearly and 
forcibly ; and, upon all points, his words are fluent 
and well-chosen. Lord Dartry is also intelligent and 
entertaining. ‘Chey were talking over Irish affairs 
this afternoon ; their conversation was instructive : 
yhen they differed, as they did now and then, about 
matters of fact as well as opinion, it was with great 
frmness and urbanity. I put a word in now and then 
to keep the ball up, and to avoid appearing a perfect 
yinny : but it was pain and grief to me.” 

The following will be new to many of our 
readers :— 

«Jn the year 1789, an attempt was made by Great 
Britain, or by the King of Great Britain, to break up 
the alliance between Russia and Denmark. The 
pretext was the restoration of the balance of the 

wer, and the retention by Russia of Oczakow, 
which had been taken from the Turks by the Rus- 
sans. In the Gazette de Leyde, letters were written 
under a feigned name by George the Third himself, 
urging upon the King of Denmark the propriety of 
his breaking his engagements with Russia, and asso- 
cating himself with the policy then pursued. A 
private communication of Mr. Elliott our minister, 
at Copenhagen, to the Danish court, obtained pub- 
icity, and upon that communication, Bentham sent 
remarks to the Editor of the Public Advertizer.” 

The appearance of George the Third in the 
character of a political writer, and the treatment 
he received at the hands of Bentham, are curious, 
but the occasion is no longer interesting, and the 
correspondence is too long even for extract. It 
is sufficient to say, that the royal writer was not 
gared by his opponent. Of this correspondence 
Dr. Bowring thus speaks :— 

“These Anti-Machiavel Letters excited the re- 
satment of George the Third. He discovered their 
author, and never ceased to regard Bentham in the 
lght of a personal enemy. Bentham always at- 
tributed the Veto he put upon the Panopticon Bill, 
after it had passed both Houses of Parliament, to the 
vindictive feelings created by this correspondence. 
Bentham had not mentioned to any one that he had 
written the first two Letters, signed Anti-Machiavel ; 
but on the day, or the day after the Letter appeared, 
( sharply attacking the policy of his unknown 
royal opponent,) Bentham called at Lansdowne 
House, and he thus relates what passed :—* You are 
found out,” cried Lord L., laying hold of me, ¢ Lady 


‘ Lansdowne it was that detected you,’ and he told me 


by what mark, He was in a perfect ecstacy. His 
fame had been grounded, in no small degree, on his 
knowledge of foreign politics. Guess my astonish- 
ment, when I found the whole story new to him. 
Never shall I forget the rapidity with which we 
vibrated, arm in arm, talking over the matter in the 
great dining-room, A day or two after, came out, in 
the same paper, an answer, under the signature of a 
Partizan. ‘So,’ says he, *here’s an antagonist you 
have got. Do you know who he is? * Not I, indeed.’ 
‘Well, I will tell you: it isthe King.’ That he had 
means of knowing this, was no secret tome. Fora 
considerable length of time, a regular journal of what 
passed at the Queen’s house, had been received by 
him: he had mentioned to me the persons from 
vhom it came. The answer was, of course, a trum- 
pry one. The word check, applied to the power of 
Ruseia, formed the whole substance of it. The com- 
Dunication produced on me the sort of effect that 
could not but have been intended. Junius had set 
the writings of the day to the tune of asperity. I fell 
upon the best of kings with redoubled vehemence. I 
snt the two Anti-Machiavels to Pitt the second. 
The war was given up.’-—* Who Anti-Machiavel was, 

e soon known to this same ‘ best of kings,’ for 
that was the title which the prolific virtues of his 
vile had conferred upon him. Imagine how he hated 
me, Millions wasted were among the results of his 
Yengeance. In away too long to state, he broke 
the faith of the Admiralty Board pledged to my 
bother, After keeping me in hot water more years 
than the siege of Troy lasted, he broke the faith of 
Parliament to me. But for him all the paupers in 








the country, as well as all the prisoners in the country, | 


would have been in my hands. A penal code drawn 
by me would have become law. Of the Panopticon 
establishment, the character to which it owed its 
chief value in my eye, was that of a means leading 
to that end.” 

In page 214 there are some acute remarks of 
Bentham, on the French Declaration of Rights. 
Whiat he says there, finds an almost prophetic 
fulfilment in the present state of the Slavery 
question in America, the Lynch Law, and the 
Abolition contest :— 

“T am sorry you have undertaken to publish a 
Declaration of Rights. It is a metaphysical work— 
the ne plus ultra of metaphysics. It may have been a 
necesssary evil,—butit is nevertheless an evil. Political 
science is not far enough advanced for such a decla- 
ration. Let the articles be what they may, I will 
engage they must come under three heads—1. Un- 
intelligible ; 2. False; 3. A mixture of both. You 
will have no end that will not be contradicted or 
superseded by the laws of details which are to follow 
them. You are deluded by a bad example—that of 
the American Congress. See what I have said of it 
in my new 4to. volume—the last page of the last note. 
Believe not that this manifesto served the cause. In 
my mind it weakened that cause. In moments of 
enthusiasm, any nonsense is welcomed as an argu- 
mentation in favour of liberty. “ Put forward any 
pompous generality—stick to it, therefore we ought 
to be free’’—conclusion and premises may have no- 
thing to do with one another—they will not be the 
worse for that. What, then, will be the practical 





evil? Why this: you can never make a law against 
which it may not be averred, that by it you have | 
abrogated the Declaration of Rights; and the aver- | 
ment will be unanswerable. Thus, you will he com- 

pelled either to withdraw a desirable act of legislation 

—or to give a false colouring (dangerous under- 

taking!) to the Declaration of Rights. The com- 

mentary will contradict the text. The contradiction 

may be persevered in, but this will only increase the 

confusion—heads will be weakened—the errors of 

the judgment will become errors of the heart. The 

best thing that can happen to the Declaration of 

Rights will be, that it should become a dead letter; 

and that is the best wish I can breathe for it.” 

A declaration of abstract rights is, in fact, 
at war with the principle of utility which such 
abstractions transcend, and which they control 
by representing as being eternal, things which 
are really in their nature subordinate to circum- 
stance, 

The following brief recollections of acquaint- 
ances are selected by Dr. Bowring from his con- 
versations with Bentham :— 

**T remember Dr. Lawrence—a man of harsh phy- 
siognomy : there was a roughness in his tout ensemble. 
We met at Phil. Metcalf’s. There was a silk gowns- 
man who had never any business, but who went by 
the name of Omniscient Jackson. I gave the title 
to Macculloch (Dr.), who was all omniscience, and 
preterea nihil. Bryant was an acquaintance of mine. 
If he found in Judea a man whose name began with 
Col, he would swear he was the builder of Colchester.’ 
—‘I remember hearing a trait of young Beckford’s 
profusion. When about to sleep at an inn, he or- 
dered it to be papered for him, at an expense of 10/., 
like Wolsey, who travelled with a set of gold hang- 
ings.’+‘ Dr. W. Hunter was the Garrick of lecturers.’ 
—Dr. Swediaur brought Bentham and Baron Re- 
genfeld together. ‘ Regenfeld was the eternal Secre- 
tary of the Austrian Legation. He spoke English 
so well that he might be mistaken for an English- 
man, and he got an illegitimate son of his into the 
English navy.’ Through Regenfeld I got acquaint- 
ed with the Tokay, which grew on his estate. He 
said he had still a finer wine, which he called the 
Essence of Tokay, and which could not come hither, 
the place of ‘its production being so far inland, In 
my eagerness for exterior information, how glad I 
was to lay hold of Regenfeld,—and indeed of any- 
body coming from that large place called abroad.’— 
¢ Bishop Barnard was an unbeliever. I met him at 
Owen Cambridge's, who had a house of which he was 
very proud, near Pope’s at Twickenham. The 


* Jacob Bryant, the author of ‘ Analysis of Ancient My- 








thology,’ &c. 


bishop was much among the aristocracy,—a man of 
the world, anda clever man. At the same party was 
Baron Nagel, from whom I learnt the word Bywerk, 
(bywork,) a word we want fora picture. I made a 
little quizzacious attack upon the bishop, which he 
took very well,—no offence in the slightest degreee.’ 
—‘Salisbury¢ is now compelled to write for the 
papers. He ruined himself by gossiping,—holding 
people by the button, and wasting his time.’-— 
* Wickham was afterwards Under Secretary of State, 
and Honourable. He and Charles Abbott had a 
project to make me full in love with his sister, I 
went there once ; and after dinner an appearance ot 
business left me alone with his wife and daughter. 
The net was spread, but the fish was not caught.’ 
‘Arthur Young owned a landed estate of the value 
of from 300/. to 4001. a-year. He is preserved from 
oblivion by various works, the usefulness of whieh 
has not been obliterated by the hand of time. He 
held a situation of no inconsiderable altitude in the 
good opinion of George the Third. He was the 
editor of the * Annals of Agriculture,’ and among his 
correspondents, if what I have heard say be true, was 
the monarch, who borrowed for that purpose, the 
name of Robinson. In the number for January 1, 
1787, there is a letter on * Duckett’s Husbandry,’ 
entitled ‘by Mr. Ralph Robinson of Windsor,’ (p. 
65-71;) there is another dated March 4, 1787, 
(p. 332-6.)°’” 

In conclusion, we accept this contribution to 
the National Biography with pleasure. A little 
more effort at method might lee thrown light 
on some points, which at present are not very 
distinctly set forth; but, on the whole, it is, as 
our readers will have perceived, a pleasant piece 
of literary gossip. 





The Glassof Water—[Le Verre d' Eau. Comédié 
en cing actes. Par Eugéne Scribe.] Paris, 
Tresse. 

‘Le Verre d’Eau’ is not anew play—it appeared 

first in 1840, and caused a great deal of talk in 

Paris, because those who delight in small doses 

of scandal pour se désennuyer saw in it de quoi 

s'amuser at the expense of their unnurtured 
neighbours the English—‘t No scandal about 

Queen Elizabeth I hope !"—certainly not, but 

a hit at Queen— Anne. 

We are reproached on the other side of the 
water, when occasion serves, with our past 
offences, recorded in history, from the burning 
of the Maid of Orleans to the murder of Mary 
Stuart—though there is a chance for us yet, 
strange as it may seem, to escape the odium of 
the first great crime, seeing that it may be pos- 
sible to prove that Joan of Arc was alive and in 
receipt of a pension six years after her supposed 
death. The inhumanity of our Barbe Bleu 
monarch, who is sometimes gravely asserted to 
have beheaded all his six wives, is often brought 
against us as an instance of the want of conjugal 
affection in England :—this, and more, does not 
surprise us, but that a play written on a subject 
purely imaginary, having no more to do with the 
present time than it has to do with Mrs. 
Masham’s petticoat, should have caused a panic 
amongst our licensers and a fever amongst our 
managers, is, indeed, a circumstance to create 
wonder. Yet such isa state of things at this 
moment ; the charming Mademoiselle Plessy— 
the Reine Anne of the ‘ Frangais,’ who has gained 
golden opinions from all sorts of men” by her 

erformance in a character which is considered 
os very best—came to this country full of ho 
that an English audience would hail with delight 
one of the most beautiful and interesting portraits 
of their ancient sovereign Lady Anne, that had 
ever yet pleased their eyes; for certainly Made- 
moiselle Plessy's elegant and graceful figure and 
bewitching countenance are singularly unlike 
what we have been used to look on of “the 

Queen so gracious, mild and good.” Her cos- 





+ Richard Anthony Salisbury, authbr of the ‘Icones Stir- 
pium Rariorum,’ 
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tume was as usual perfect,—not a curl, not a fold, 
not a plait unstudied :—all the dresses of the 
other characters were equally correct. Henri 
de Saint-Jean Vicomte de Bolingbroke was ar- 
rayed to the life; the Duchesse de Marlborough 
—the pretty Miss Abigail cousine of the great 
Sarah—the young ensign Masham—and the re- 
doubtable Thompson, were as perfect as brocade 
ribbon and lace could make them. ‘The scenes, 
the properties, the furniture, all were inimitable, 
and a reasonable hope was entertained that Le 
Verre d’'Eau would draw crowds to the St. 
James’s Theatre—when behold !— 
A change comes o’er the spirit of the dream ;— 

a sudden alarm is spread—the tocsin is 
sounded—all Lilliput is in arms—‘“ there is an 
M in Macedon and an M in Monmouth”—a 
Queen reigned in Britain in the time of Mal- 
brook, and a female sovereign sways at the 
period that Vellinton flourishes! It is disco- 
vered that circumstances are so strikingly simi- 
lar now and then, that to act M. Scribe’s play, 
in which so genuine a picture of English man- 
ners and habits is presented, would be to insult 
the nation and its head. We have heard of a 
man being considered personal who named a hat 
in the hearing of a bald-headed individual ; and 
the ultra-tenderness of certain people on this 
occasion reminds us of that instance of sensitive 
delicacy. 

Alarmed at the threatened breach of good 
manners on the part of our polished neighbours, 
we sat down with indignation to the perusal of 
‘Le Verre d’Eau,’ and rise with quieted minds 
as far as regards the intended insult, but with 
amazement at the absurdity of the objections 
raised against the piece in question. 

A good acting play seldom reads well. ‘ Le 
Verre d’Eau’ may therefore be extremely enter- 
taining on the stage: in the closet it appears tu 
us sufficiently silly ‘‘ skimble-skamble stuff.” — 
We can fancy Plessy, with her fascinating smile 
and dignified demeanour, delighting an audience, 
but cannot read the childish speeches of the 
maiden Queen, for as such Queen Anne is exhi- 
bited, without feeling far from either edified or 
entertained. Mi Lor’ Henri de St. Jean, who 
boasts that he has amongst his friends Swif, 
Prior, and Atterbury, appears insufferably dull 
and prosy—what political character of to-day 
he is supposed to resemble we do not venture 
to conjecture: or who may be likened to Sir 
Harley: or who could feel offended at the 
favours heaped upon the young ensign Masham, 
on whom billets-doux, gold, jewels, and promo- 
tion fall in showers, such as few ensigns ever yet 
were overwhelmed by. What respectable jew- 
eller in the Strand could feel hurt by the allu- 
sion to the shop of Mr. Zomwood we cannot 
divine—or what young daily governess, com- 
agree lady’s maid, or maid of honour, could 

e shocked at the advancement of Miss Abigail, 
we have not been able to comprehend. What 
Duchess could be annoyed at the imputation of 
keeping up a war throughout Europe, in order 
to keep her hero-husband out of the way while 
she flirts with a handsome subaltern, as the 
Duchess of Marlborough is made to do, we dare 
not guess. What Ambassador is to be disgusted 
at his whole character being comprised in four 
lines, like that of the Marquis de Torcy, we know 
not; and what is the point of the play or the 
cause of dispute, we are at a loss to comprehend. 

There is matter, no doubt, deep and danger- 
ous in “the play”!—but we cannot search it 
out—at least, without the help of the pretty 
Plessy. Perhaps we should, with her assistance, 
find a fearful mystery in a young ensign, and a 
little shop-girl, setting a great Queen, her fa- 
vourite, and her ministers together by the ears— 
in an intriguing nobleman shuffling and shifting, 
lying and prevaricating, to save the life of the 





man who had killed his cousin, mylord Richard, 
in a duel in the Queen’s garden—in a great lady 
buying up the said nobleman’s debts, in order 
to get him into her power, and keep les Wighs 
out—in her emptying all Storr and Mortimer 
into the pockets of her country lover—in a 
young sovereign frightened to death at her ty- 
rannical favourite, and in love with the ensign 
@ bonnes fortunes—in the glass of water over- 
turned upon the Queen's gown, as she sits play- 
ing a game of tri with the French Ambassador, 
aud milady <Albermale, and my Lady Aber- 
crombie—and in the restoration, in consequence, 
of les Wighs to office. This is the plot of the play 
—‘a good pla-at” and very like a whale, indeed! 

We cannot deny our readers a specimen of 
the dialogue of M. Scribe, whereby the drift of 
this treasonous, deeply designing drama will, 
perhaps, be detected :— 

Scene 1. Act 2. 
La Reine—un Huissier du palais. 

[We had forgotten the huissier—we fear some 
honourable man would be touched to the quick by 
this character—we do fear it !] 

La Reine. Tu dis, Thompson, que ce sont les 
membres de la chambre des communes ? 

Thompson. Oui madame, qui demandaient audi- 
ence a votre majeste. 

La Reine. (a part). Encore des adresses et des 
discours....quand je suis seule, quand la Duchesse 
est ce matin a Windsor. (Haut). Tuas répondu que 
des affaires importantes—des dépéches arrivées a 
L'instant 

Thompson. Oui, madame, c’est ce que je dis tou- 
jours. 

[We fear Thompson means more than meets the 
ear! 

Pe Reine. Sais-tu quels étaient ces honorables ? 

Thompson. I)s étaient quatre, et je n’en connais- 
sais que deux, pour les avoir vus ici quand ils étaient 
ministres, et qu’a leur tour ils faisaient attendre les 
autres. 

La Reine (vivement). Qui done ? 

Thompson, Sir Harley et M. de St. Jean. 

We assure the public, that there is nothing 
more personal in the play, than the scene we 
have quoted, and, it appears to us, that the Eng- 
lish nation daily endure harder hits than those 
of Thompson, of native growth; therefore that 
the Verre d'Eau might be played with the ut- 
most safety. We hope all chance of the fair young 
actress appearing in her favourite part is not lost, 
and that the bills have not in vain announced 
M. Scribe’s drama to an English audience. 











UNEDUCATED POETS. 

Amoncst a heap of volumes in that corner of our 
shelves which is set apart for the Poets, we have 
of late found an unusual number belonging to the 
class popularly described as “ Uneducated Poets.” 
Some of these we have, from time to time, se- 
lected from the mass, and noticed —and there 
is little in the best of those which remain, that 
would have propitiated a critic like Voltaire, who, 
on being shown a book by what is commonly called 
“one of the people,” and having his sympathy be- 
spoken for its author, replied “ Let the writer stick to 
his spinning ;"—“ but these,” urged the advocate for 
the poor man’s intellectual franchise, “ are the wor- 
thy occupations of his leisure hours ; and what better 
can he do with his intervals of repose than employ 
them thus ?”_“ Spin again !”--was the answer. And 
Voltaire, though all through his life engaged in 
loosening the rivets of ages from the people's chains, 
could not see that this formula contained the con- 
centrated expression of that long tyranny by which 
the masses had been for centuries beaten down. 

We have so often expressed our opinion on the 
subject of “Uneducated Poets,” as well as on the 
name itself, as to leave us little fear lest we should 
involve ourselves in the sin of Voltaire, when, at 
times, we offer counsel to the class in question, 
which may be unwelcome, or pass sentence on its 
individuals, which each is sure to think severe. 
More than once we have explained that, in our 
view of the case, there can be no such thing as an 










































































. Tere, 
“*Uneducated Poet.” Without denying that poety the 
is, to a certain extent, an art, and, like ey Othe him ad 
art, must be perfected by thought and study. men 
admitting, too, that in its universality of g¢ The reader 
application, all the branches of human know examples 0! 
may help its illustration, and multiply its majes, J from the P 
als_we yet contend, that these are accidents affey, ile it loo 
ing chiefly its direction and expression ; and that upon their 
essential education of the poet is not that which fm reaching th 
taught in the schools. The presence of pogtryg J shall be 8° 
itself, proof of the education necessary ; and he why of 3 
shows any of the spiritual thews and sinews of apoe, jm abruptly fr 
must have fed his heart at some one of the many jm beat once 
pastures which the Muse spreads. Into her hauntei safely hone 
region, by many an avenue, the whole family of humay recreations 
hearts have access. All the affections of the spirit ay Jy as ¥# have 
touched with a music which is the breathing of tha J from all wl 
clime ; and the inspiration by which this jg per. fm smattering 
ceived, and the power by which it is rendered, ay, J tious, TCS 
not the gifts of the pedant or the scholiast, J, J it; and wh 
many respects, the lowly man,—against whom thy I no time sco 
asperities of his lot have closed the gates of worldly jg The laws 
academies,—has, nevertheless, an especial education [jp sdinistere 
for the poet’s office; though those same asperitig J set of ciret 
present almost invincible obstacles to that peculigy IM 10 far more 
training ever bearing its proper fruit. By many fj who cheat 
teachers, other, and far more eloquent, than thos fq tious lives 
who have graduated in Universities, “ the poor haye I men and ¢ 
the (poetic) gospel preached unto them.” A lang fj ¥ho, havin 
proportion are of that class who “ learn in suffering folding the 
what” the few who have the poetic utterang jy theirtitles 
“teach in song”; and many (the most favourably jg and all, he 
cireumstanced) toil for their bread, surrounded jg charm the 
by natural harps that yield a sweeter music, aij I tual recrea 
speak a more unquestionable poetry than ever wa fq ad place 
taught in the groves of Academus; and the poor man bumble st 
—who has had a revelation of the natural religion by J of intentic 
which he is surrounded,—shut out: by his poverty dressed, ar 
from that splendid inspiration, catches higher utter. discord m 
ances and holier auguries from the spirit-whispen J it: Never: 
that speak to his instructed soul amid the leafy tem- J tis long he 
ples, and from the flowery shrines of his home-valley, [bid the we 
But other influences mingle in the lot of the sons of fj “spinning 
toil, to thwart,in by far the largest number of cases, J it our crit 
these natural instructors. All the deep poetry that 9 his counse 
lies in the lot and murmurs through the heart of the fH Poet” to F 
poor man, we can scarcely hope ever to have fully In the 
rendered ; because they only can know it, who have J Poets” wl 
walked with him in his own rough ways—and he who The Vai 
has so walked, has generally been too much pre-occu- Crocker, 
pied to cast his eye abroad over all the beautiful scenes jp favour. 
amid which the road winds, or to loiter by the way- J ye should 
side and “ prophesy unto us.” Such, however, there I this case 
have been; and they were educated poets, though the public 
no College has their names upon its books:—while HJ jhe crown 
our table, at this moment, furnishes examples, both J jyt the fr 
of “ educated” and “ uneducated” Poets, according JH ielyctant] 
to the conventional classification, to all of whom is J ised in | 
alike wanting the education by which, alone, true healthy te 
poets are made. that his i 
With every worthy effort made by the humbler the writer 
sons of society to overleap the barriers, social and are obvio 
intellectual, by which they are separated from the the inspir 
more fortunate classes, we profess our sympathy— J of those. 
and for every successful one our respect. Yet, © J vhich wii 
much of danger is there to theadventurer himself, who, confers o1 
quitting his own natural associates and duties, comes played, a 
out into a sphere where he has no supporters, and for J events, 
which, in the majority of cases, he is wholly unpre- themes ; 
pared and unfitted, that we dare not express that J jects, the 
‘Sympathy too loudly, nor, where the state of unpree gift is ms 
paredness and unfitness is manifest, withhold ourcri- 7 home, an 
tical rebuke. In very truth, the extreme rarity of the the heart 
cases in which a “man of the people” has won the true @@ vill mak 
poetic wreath, seems, to us, evidence of an incom- ranting 
patibility between the humble man’s needful labours, J is perha 
and his successful wooing of the Muse, against which JJ wng, but 
we should fear to contend. But this incompatibility JJ They he 
has been greatly increased by the prejudices which him; an 
are slowly yielding to views sounder and more & 4 device 
humane. To be at once a poet and a labourely Hf yorld sp 
while it was held to be something worse than in the 
needless that the people should learn to read, was & & places tc 
glaring incongruity ; and he, therefore, who exper @ winatior 
enced within himself an inspiration which mighthave J ae que: 
dignified his lowly lot, and been to him a those of 
—glory and a joy, cated a 
Following his plough along the mountain side— 

found in that very inspiration an enemy which fj Sowno' 
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the links that held him in his place, and 
gent him adrift upon the surface of a society which 

men so unnaturally isolated as its vagabonds. 
The reader will scarcely fail to remember illustrious 
examples of this painful truth—men who came out 
the peasant-family, and won the crown which, 
while it looked green to the world, burned like fire 
upon their foreheads. Slowly, but surely, we are 
reaching the true remedy for this. When education 
shall be general amongst the masses, none of the 

of intellectual cultivation will stand out too 
abruptly from the rest ; and the uneducated poet may” 
beat once a prophet in his own lowly country, and 
safely honoured beyond it, while his toils and his 
recreations will harmonize and combine. Meantime, 
ay we have said, we cannot withhold our good will 
from all who seek to embellish their hard lot by a 
smattering of the humanities—in the more ambi- 
tious, recognising the gift of poetry wherever we find 
it; and where it is not, compelled to say so—but at 
no time scorning, though we discourage, the attempt. 
The laws of criticism are positive ; and, honestly 
administered, admit of no influences, in favour of one 
set of circumstances or of another: yet we confess 
to far more tenderness for those “* uneducated poets,” 
who cheat their weary hearts and solace their labo- 
rious lives with the production of a poetry which 
men and gods and columns disavow, than for those 
who, having many another resource, fly to this,—un- 
folding their diplomas and parading their learning as 
their titles to be accepted as educated poets. To one 
and all, however, we would say, it is one thing to 
charm their own hearts and homes by such intellec- 
tual recreation, and another to rush into print. Time 
and place confer a music of their own ; and many a 
humble strain has a poetry, in its own sacredness 
of intention, for the loving hearts to whom it is ad- 
dressed, and amid the echoes of home, which is a 
discord in the world—for the “virtue is gone out of” 
it. Never shall we be found amongst those who, after 
his long hours of “ spinning” for his children’s bread, 
bid the weary artisan return, for his recreation, to his 
“spinning again ;” but the cases have been very few, 
in our critical experience, in which, had we been of 
his counsel, we should have advised the “* Uneducated 
Poet” to publish. 

In the first of these volumes by.“ Uneducated 
Poets” which we take from our table,— 

The Vale of Obscurity, and other Poems, by Charles 
Crocker,—we find something to justify our pleading 
in favour of the class to which it belongs. Whether 
ve should, ourselves, have counselled publication in 
this case, either on the ground of any great gain to 
the public, or for the chance to the author of one of 
the crowns which it has to bestow, may be questioned ; 
but the friends who did so, no doubt did it the less 
reluctantly, because the author's gift of song is exer- 
tied in perfect humility ; and there is a sound and 
healthy tone regulating its display, which assures us 
that his is not a case in which there is danger that 
thewriter should be seduced from those duties which 
we obviously a portion of his inspiration, and which 
the inspiration repays by adorning. His harp is one 
of those. humble ones to which we have alluded— 
vhich wins more of sweetness from its themes than it 
confers on them,—and, in the hearts for which it is 
played, awakens echoes richer than itself. Home 
events, home scenes, and home feelings, are its 
themes; and by the writer’s selection of such sub- 
jects, the very indulgence of his somewhat dangerous 
gitismade to bind him yet more closely to his 
home, and his inspiration is but an added blessing to 
the hearth from whence it is drawn. These strains 
vill make no noise in the world—for the author is 
ranting in that enthusiasm which to the lowly bard 
is perhaps the most dangerous of the qualities of 
sng, but by which poetry is toned up to the public ear. 
They have, however, a far more valuable gift for 
him; and to us there is something very touching in 
tdevice which makes the mean (to speak as the 
world speaks) incidents of an obscure life dignified 
in the actor’s eyes, and beautifies all its common- 
places to his spirit, by connecting them with the im- 
ination. ‘The smooth waves of his uneventful life 
ute questioned by his heart in the same spirit as 
those of his native Lavant,—to which he has dedi- 
tated a poem :— 

Hath there appeared 
Noson of song thy lapse obscure to praise ;— 





Because, forsooth, no cataract was heard 
Roaming amid thy course—no mountain reared 
Its hoary crest above thee to the skies ;— 
Because, forsooth, the world’s contempt they feared, 
Which might thy little Naiad’s charms despise, 
And view these meads and groves with undelighted eyes?— 
And the one and the other he has consecrated to 
himself and his friends, by harpings as smooth as 
themselves, and little likely to be more heard of 
beyond the valleys through which both wander. This 
is a precious dowry—and better than the fame which 
we cannot venture to promise him—and such there 
is abundant evidence throughout the volume that he 
feels it to be :— 

Yet still how rude soe’er it be, 

1 love my simple minstrelsy ;— 

. t as * 

How sweet its solace to beguile 

The hours of loneliness and toil! 

I reck not if the strain be heard 

But as the song of woodland bird, 

Whose warbling wild is only given, 

To speak its gratitude to Heaven. 

It is, however, but justice to Mr. Crocker, to say 
that in the Spenserian stanza,—in which his three 
principal poems are written,—he has handled a diffi- 
cult instrument skilfully. The first of these poems, 
*The Vale of Obscurity,’ is an allegory, well sus- 
tained, in which, in the phantasmata of a dream, his 
own lowly fortunes, with their grounds of solace, well 
laid, and of hope rationally limited, are shadowed 
forth. In that vision, the dimness of a cold and 
dreary region— 

Where every breeze was burthened with a sigh, 
is suddenly relieved by a light that shows hin— 

A form of angel-mould, whose aspect shed 

A radiant splendour the wide valley through— 
announcing herself to him as Content, and pointing to 
the flying figure of the demon, Discontent, as the 
fiend whose presence had saddened the valley. 
Under the guidance of this new spirit he explores 
the scenes, bright in their recent sunshine :— 


Methought 
We wandered onward; and where’er we strayed, 
New scenes of happiness appeared, unsought, 
At every step new wonders were displayed. 


All the treasures of the lowly valley are brought 

under his notice ; Industry, that— 
from early morn till eve 
Speeds the gay moments as they pass along,— 

Health—with Exercise, “ the partner of her choice,” 
—and Domestic Happiness. In the distance, right 
beneath the western sun, rises a mount, and on its 
brow a temple, where they find Piety, to whom, as 
his guide declares, the Angel of the Sabbath comes 
weekly down. To this angel Content leads him— 
where she sits with Repose and Peace at her foot- 
stool‘ Rapt Contemplation” standing near, listen- 
ing to the song of her worshippers,—and Truth at 
her right hand, displaying a scroll, covered with cha- 
racters mysterious and obscure—till light falls on it 
from Heaven, and makes its records clear to the 
dreamer :— 

And first a garden it disclos’d, replete, 

With all that could delight the heart and eye, 

Of Innocence and Peace the blest retreat ; 

And Joy flew ever through the cloudless sky. 

But lo! the fiend Transgression, lingering nigh, 

Too soon involv’d the lovely scene in shade : 

Tken pass’d a long, dark train of ages by, 

Laden with woe, by dread and doubt dismay'd, 
While clouds and tempests dire were awfully pourtray'd. 


Yet still, amid the gloom, one star was seen, 
The Star of Promise, whose auspicious ray, 
In vain Despair essay’d to quench; serene * 
It rose, the earnest of a brighter day, 
And many a heart it solaced on its way 
Through the vast wilderness, nor shone its light, 
Like the delusive meteor, to betray 
The steps of fond Credulity, but bright 
And certain was its beam through that long cheerless night. 


Meanwhile, unnumber'd scenes of misery past, 

Th’ unfolding scroll to our delighted eyes 

Display’d the dawning of that day at last 

Whose glorious Sun, to set no more, should rise. 

Unearthly music floated through the skies, 

To usher in the morn. Heaven's concave rung 

With the high theme—* Recover'd Paradise :” 

Faith, long deprest, aloft exulting sprung, 

While songs of joy and love enraptur'd seraphs sung. 

Then follow’d, in succession, scenes so fair, 

That to relate the wonders now reveal’d, 

An angel’s tongue might find employment there. 

But we have said enough to indicate the character 
of the poem, and the manner in which the poet has 
treated the subject. Tributes to friends, and com- 
memorations of events interesting to them—such as 
form the staple of a hundred volumes besides, make 





up the rest of this—whose value and prospects the 
author seems himself to estimate clearly enough. So 
we shall only add, that the * Vale of Obscurity” is a 
production creditable to an “ Uneducated Poet.” 

The next volume that comes to hand— 

__ Verses, by a Poor Man, Parts I. II. and IIT.—is 
likewise a remarkable production, in its way,—and. 
one which has occasionally had upon us the effect or 
a mystification. The simplicity of the style, which 
is of the * Peter Bell” school—and of the kind which 
we shall expect Mr. Wakley to adopt, when he be- 
takes himself to writing poetry, in imitation of 
Wordsworth, “by the mile,”"—is so excessive at 
times, as to suggest the notion of design, especially 
coupled, as it is, with a facility of versification quite 
remarkable,—Macaronick rhymes creating strong 
suspicion of a hand far more practised in the craft 
of verse-making than a mechanic’s could possibly be, 
and a shrewdness of remark alternating with a truism 
of thought pushed almost to the verge of silliness, 
which make it difficult to believe, in many pages, 
that the author is not playing with his subject and 
with us. That impression, however, as often as it 
arises, is again disturbed by the apparent earnestness 
and good faith of the writer which succeeds—and, 
on the whole, we have been more perplexed by these 
trifles than, as critics, we like to own. They have 
been a trying test of our infallibility ;—but the joke, 
if it were a joke, would be a poor one; and the con- 
clusion at which we have arrived is, that they are 
what they profess to be—the verses of a poor man, 
or, in other words, an “ Uneducated Poet.” Assuch, 
they are, as we have said, remarkable. Something 
like poetry, as it speaks in the poor man’s heart, is 
certainly reflected in the page of this writer ; and it 
is singular, in one of the uneducated, that the most 
pernicious quality of his Muse is its perfect indepen- 
dence of manner and fatal facility of versification. 
His Pegasus is pulled up suddenly, at the end of one 
of his poems, apparently because the factory-bell has 
rung, or from some other cause extrinsic to his sub- 
ject—but seldom because he has either got to the end 
of the latter, or because there is anything to prevent 
his keeping his present pace along the poetical high- 
way for those long distances which Mr. Wakley con- 
templates when he takes the field against Mr. Words- 
worth, “to hunt the waterfalls.” In fact, since we 
heard the coroner’s advertisement of himself, the 
other evening, in his new character of poet, we have 
sometimes thought that these littlevolumes may be an 
experimental publication of his ; and on that chance, 
must give our readers a specimen or two of that easy 
long-windedness of which he boasted “ in his place.” 
But first, let us take a little poem, not unworthy of 
Mr. Wordsworth, for better reasons—its short and 
simple sweetness :— 

The Poor Man speaketh of Streams and Waters. 

‘Tis sweet to sit by a little brook, 
As it murmurs gently on; 

To think of the stream of human life, 
How quick its waters run. 

I saw a wild rose on the brook, 
It floated down the stream, 

And methought a hand did rescue it, 
In my poetic dream. 

I have a niece: she was roughly cast 
On the stream of human sorrow, 

And the little pittance she earned to-day 
Was to buy her bread for to-morrow. 

But a kind hand came by Providence, 
And she is happy now; 

Her eye is bright, her heart is light, 
And care has left her brow. 

Another specimen of the same kind is very beau- 
tiful—and “a mile” of such might be traversed 
pleasantly with Mr. Wakley, or this author—if they 
be not one and the same :— 

The Poor Man speaketh of a Clock. 

In the precious hours of childhood, 
How we rambled far and wide ; 

Adown the glen, amidst the meads, 
And up the mountain side. 

We plucked all sorts of wild flowers, 
We told full many a story: 

And almost without knowing it, 
Praised nature and her glory. 

O! time seemed never-ending then, 
We never thought at all 

That childhood soon must pass away, 

¢ And life’s dark shadows fall! 

The dandelion heads we took, 
We blew the seeds away; 

And as many puffs as each required, 
They told us the hour of day, 
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But when poor children grow to men, 
They different time must keep; 

*Tis many hours of the day for work, 
And few at night for sleep. 


And when I was a little boy, 
The clock was nought to me; 

Life seemed a joyous feeling, 
Full of happiness and glee. 


But when my iittle brother Ned, 
Was taken ill and died ; 

I found young life was bitter then: 
I kissed his face and cried. 


They told me ’twas at six o'clock, 
His breath had gone away: 

Ah me! I then began to learn 
How they count the hour of day. 


At six o’clock, I said to me, 
And I thought of it at night: 
I thought of it in the afternoons, 
And at the morning light. 


At last I learnt the numbers 
Of the old clock’s solemn face ; 
And I could go at the time I loved 
To my brother's resting place. 


Yes, many a summer night at six, 
In the hush of eventide, 

I went to weep at my brother's grave: 
It was the hour he died, 


Let the reader turn from these examples, which 
are in the true spirit of Wordsworth, to one or two 
which follow, and he will understand how we have 
been led to suspect a parody upon that venerable 
poet's manner, or some mystification of one kind or 
another. The Poor Man undertakes a journey to 
see his brother Bill, who had caught cold while fish- 
ing—and the following are some of his adventures 
and observations on the road :— 


I walked on foot for several miles, 
‘When the stage coach came by me, 
And splashed my Sunday clothes with dirt, 
The roads being very slimy. 


I then cried out, and stopped the coach, 
And got upon the top, 

And we went along at a slashing rate 
By Harry Wilson’s shop. 


Upon the coach there was a man 
n half a dozen coats, ~ 
And others of the passengers 
Had things about their throats. 


Two bucks with savage looks at me, 
Were smoking two cigars; 

And at the hinder end o’ the coach 
Were five or six jack tars, 


Who talked of moonsails, sky-scrapers, 
Nor-westers, white squalls, kings, 
Sharks, mermaids, pirates, flying fish, 
Rum punch, and such like things. 


We passed by houses very quick, 
I scarce could read the signs:— 

As “‘ Lobsters”—*“ Licensed to be drunk” 
“*Gentlemen done for”—** Wines.” 


We then alighted from the coach, 
land the other passengers ; 

And got some breakfast at an inn, 
With eggs and ham and sassengers. 


Other passages have a spice of worldly-mindedness 
which certainly strengthen our suspicion as to their 
authorship. For example :— 


The Poor Man giveth the reader a picce of his mind about 
Mashed Potatoes. 

Potatoes mashed are an excellent thing, 
And fit for the table of even a king. 
When the poor man returns from his daily work, 
He hears not the sound of the rich man’s cork ; 
He smells not the smell of the rich man’s venison, 
But mashed potatoes, and asks a benison. 
Potatoes and salt, and peace and rest, 
Are the poor man’s lot—and he is blest. 
But if this book should happen to sell, 
I will then have a piece of bacon as well. 

The following rencontre is one likely to have be- 
fallen Mr. Wakley in his traverses as coroner ; and 
has probably caused his unwillingness to publish, till 
he had felt his way with these pioneer volumes, and 
obtained subscriptions by advertising himself in the 
House of Commons :— 

The Poor Man pointeth out the folly of writing Books. 
I found a poor old man, 
With high cheek bones, 
Sitting upon some straw, 
One morning, breaking stones. 
And every time he struck, 
He cried out “ hey !” 
Which made me look about 
- And turn that way. 
Such was his piercing eye, 
And general appearance, 
That I could not pass by 
Without some interference. 
I talked with him, and found 


Which made me ask how he 
Was in that situation. 

He seemed a little shy, 
And did not like to say 

What circumstances had 
Reduced him in that way. 

At last he heaved a sigh, 
And with a mournful look, 

As if the subject gave him pain, 
He said—* I wrote a book.” 


place amongst our “ Uneducated Poets”— 
The Poor Man speaketh about Trees. 
How pleasant are the waving trees, 
The oak, the ash, the birch ; 
How beautiful the old yew seems, 
That grows beside the church: 
And those tall linden trees, whose boughs 
Bring shadows o'er the dead, 
Making a gloomy canopy 
Over their cold low bed: 
The firs that crown the lofty hills, 
Like giants in their pride; 
Or like a darkling thunder cloud, 
At even, on their side ; 
O yes—they seem to me to point 
Upwards, and mark the skies ; 
So high their dark plumes wave in air,— 
So high their spears arise. 
The alder tree grows near some stream; 
And the yellow willow slender, 
O’er which the large palm throws his arms 
As if he would defend her. 
The silky catkins oft we took 
Delighted from the twig, 
In childish days, and climbed, for them, 
The trees to us so big. 
We filled our little pockets full— 
We loved such pretty things ; 
O! childhood ever flics away 
Fast on its golden wings. 
And then the fruitful elder tree, 
Of whose small juicy berry, 
The country people make sweet wine, 
To drink and to be merry. 
I love the shady sycamore, 
With its leaves so large and round, 
That lie, in dull November hours, 
Thick-spotted on the ground. 
And then the trees in some large wood 
Far from the noise of towns, 
Wearing, in autumn time, their leaves, 
Like variegated crowns. 


The hazel in the hedge and copse, 
The holly in the glen, 

They beautify this home below, 
Given from God to men. 


O! grant me places where the trees 
Are scattered thickly round; 

Where woods are mixed with waterfalls, 
And rocks rise from the ground. 

Trees are the things that children love, 
And men delight to see ; 

And they bring a thousand memories 
Of by-gone days to me. 

To the Peetical Flights of a Factory Youth, by 
Joseph Kirkham,—a specimen of Manchester poe- 
try,—we can give no praise beyond that which be- 
longs to the choice of such diversion from the toiling 
of a cotton-mill—and to the harp that produced them 
no encouragement at all. Still, as we have said, it 
may solace the musician himself,—and lay the evil 
spirits which wait for the poor man at every turn in 
a manufacturing town, 

Life, by Owen Howell, is not published, and will 
never be so, if our verdict upon the specimen sub- 
mitted to us may help to dissuade its author. It is 
only in this hope that we notice a production brought 
thus irregularly before us. The author states him- 
self to be a draper’s shopman, and “ writing for fame,” 
“while his companions spend their leisure time in 
rioting.” To him,as to the rest, we say, there is 
merit in preferring intellectual exercises to the com- 
mon recreations of the London apprentice: but he 
may be quite sure that in his ambitious choice of asub- 
ject far beyond his reach, not only is he on a road 
leading anywhere rather than to fame, but that he 
has even missed the way to make the lyre a resource 
to his own solitary hours, and a blessing to his home, 
when it may be solitary no longer. The verses 
which he has here strung together, in the ottava rima, 
under the guise of what, no doubt, seems to him 
profound thinking, consists of a bundle of the merest 
philosophical truisms. From his crude speculations, 
we should gladly escape to the unintellectual con- 





He had an education, 


versation of his companions : and we confess, that we 


One more specimen, from that class which brings 
us back to the impression we had before entertained 
—that of the writer’s earnestness, and his claim to a 


would rather see him involved in their 
riots, than entangled in the maze of his own prof, 
less metaphysics. 

For Attempts at Verse, by F. P. Gibbins, we cy 
find exactly that consideration which their g 
demands. He “indulges a hope that the critic yi] 
be led to acknowledge that the writer's leisure hour 
might have been occupied in less worthy punuis 
than in endeavouring to pay a humble tribute at the 
shrine of Apollo.” The whole scope of our artic) 
assures him of our sympathy to that extent ; but he 
should not have published : in the true meaning of thy 
words (waiving the contradiction which, according ty 
our theory, they imply) he is an Uneducated Poet, 





The English Constitution ; a Popular Comme. 
tary on the Constitutional Law of England, 
By G. Bowyer, M.A. Barrister-at-Law. Bung 

The Rights of Persons, according to the Text 
Blackstone, incorporating the Alterations dow, 
to the Present Zime. By J. Stewart, Barris. 
ter-at-Law. Spettigue. 


Tue works before us have a common basis—the 
first volume of the ‘Commentaries’ of Black. 
stone, the matter of which is the discussion of 
the ‘‘ Rights of Persons.”’ It is well known that 
the division of the subject adopted in the 
‘Commentaries’ is far from being a logical one; 
the “rights of things,” which are handled in 
the second volume, being properly included 
in the “ rights of persons,” which are treated of in 
the first. As Mr. Christian justly observes, the 
“rights of things” must be understood to mean 
the “rights of persons ¢o things ;” for the rights 
of an ox, a house, or a rhinoceros, is a mode of 
expression unsanctioned by the English language, 
By the “rights of persons,” as the phrase is used 
by Blackstone and the numerous writers who 
have followed the same track, seem to be meant 
the rights of persons in public stations, as opposed 
to the rights of men in the relations of private 
life, the principal of which are the rights of pro- 
perty. We need scarcely add, that “rights” 
include “ duties,”—what a man owes to the com 
aye as well as what the community owes to 
im. 

The design of Mr. Stewart is simply to pre- 
sent his readers with the text of the ‘ Commen- 
taries,’ interwoven with notices of the changes 
in our laws and institutions, which the lapse of 
time since the publication of that work has 
brought about; and we agree with him in think- 
ing that the method of incorporation, which he 
has adopted, is preferable to that of annotation, 
which distracts the reader, and breaks the con- 
tinuity of discussion. Mr. Stewart has already 
ublished Blackstone's second volume (contain- 
ing the law of ‘‘ real property,”) upon the same 
plan. In his preface to the present work, he 
tells us, that “he has endeavoured to give the 
effect of all the important constitutional alter- 
ations made in the present century, but he has 
not ventured to obtrude any political opinions of 
his own on the reader.” In this respect his 
work differs from Mr. Bowyer’s, who does not 
limit himself to a reproduction of the original 
text-book, with the necessary additions and 
variations, but proposes a further object, which 
we give in his own words :— 

“ Nothing has been a greater object of solicitude 
to me than the proponnding of what I believe to be 
the only sound principles on which the doctrine of 
the connexion of Church and State can be grounded. 
It has been too much the practice of lawyers to speak 
and write as if they considered the Church visible, 
or at least its hierarchy, as a mere creature of the 
temporal law. Even Blackstone (to whom every 
Englishman owes so great reverence) is not entirely 
free from this Erastian spirit, which was a stain upon 
the times in which he lived. To counteract these 
erroneous and dangerous views, I have introduced 
a good deal of ecclesiastical law, that the readet 
may acquire some notion of the constitution of the 
Church, and its independence of human sanctions.” 
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Mr. Bowyer announces his work as “a legal 
book written on ecclesiastical principles,” which, 
he justly observes, is “ something new”; but we 
do not sce why it should meet with those “ seri- 
ous objections” which he anticipates. One of 
the clearest “‘ rights of persons” is, to theorize at 
discretion, and to propound one’s theory in print, 
whether the subject be divinity, or law, or 
the joinder of both. The correlative right of the 
ublic is merely to be frankly apprised of the 
author's purpose, and this right Mr. Bowyer has 
conscientiously respected. An attempt to in- 
sinuate particular ecclesiastical doctrines under 
the mask of a legal treatise, would have been a 
species of dishonesty, of which there are too 
many examples in literature. : 

As illustrative of Mr. Bowyer’s views, we may 
observe, that Blackstone, following Sir Matthew 
Hale, affirms, that all the strength that the canon 
law (as well as the civil) has in this realm, arises 
either “from its having been admitted and re- 
ceived by immemorial usage, and then it forms 
abranch of the leges nor scripte ; or else from 
its being in some cases introduced by consent of 
Parliament, and then it owes its validity to the 
leges scripte, or statute law.” This doctrine 
(an instance of the “ Erastian spirit” ascribed 
to the author of the ‘Commentaries,’) is to be 
received, according to Mr. Bowyer, with certain 
quiifications. He observes— 

“Some things therein are of divine right, and 
therefore require no sanction from any human power 
torender them binding. Such are the three holy 
orders of bishops, priests, and deacons, and the func- 
tions essential to those orders. Such is the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the bishops.” 

Thus, according to Blackstone, the “ spiritual 
jwisdiction of bishops” has the same foundation 
athe common or the statute law; while, accord- 
ing to this writer, its authority is independent of 
both, neither requiring nor receiving sanction 
fom any human power. We place the two 
ginions in juxtaposition, without note or com- 
ment of our own. Again, Mr. Bowyer stands up 
for the mitred chancellors of former times, in 
opposition to Blackstone, who attributes much of 
the caprice and uncertainty of Equity in those 
days to the “ ignorance” and “ arbitrary princi- 
ples” of the churchmen, who generally exercised 
that jurisdiction. Mr. Bowyer asserts— 

“It is pretty clear, that in the early times to 
which this extract refers, the eminent prelates who 
held the office of chancellor were by no means so 
incompetent to exercise judicial functions learnedly 
and on settled principles, as Blackstone appears to 
have thought.” 

We do not find, however, that there is any 
proof advanced of the position which the author 
illeges to be “ pretty pw All the advantages 
that Equity may have derived from its early 
intercourse with the principles of the Roman 
hw, are perfectly consistent with the received 
opinions as to the prelate-chancellors. 

Our readers will be entertained by the cha- 
neter of Equity, drawn by the hand of Selden : 

“Selden thus quaintly attacks the uncertainty of 
equity in his day :—* Equity is a roguish thing: for 
hw we have a measure, and know what to trust to. 
Equity is according to the conscience of him that is 
chancellor, and as that is larger or narrower, so 1s 
quity. *T'is all one as if they should make the 
standard for the measure a chancellor's foot. What 
uncertain measure would this be! One chancel- 
lrhas a long foot, another a short foot, a third an 
indifferent foot. It is the same with the chancellor’s 
conscience.’ ” 

It was this “roguish thing” whose course we 
proposed, some time back, (anfe, p. 60,) to ex- 
press mathematically, by that \“‘ never-ending, 
sill-beginning curve,” a “‘ spiral.” 

Mr. Bowyer courageously differs from Selden 
ud Blackstone upon another point of still greater 
interest—the claims of England to the dominion 





of the sea. It will be admitted, that these pre- 
tensions have sometimes been absurdly stated, 
good sense in the following 


and that there is 
observations :— 

“ Blackstone informs us that the main or high seas 
are part of the realm of England, for thereon our 
courts of admiralty have jurisdiction ; but he justly 
adds, that they are not subject to the common law. 
The reason which he gives for the supposed dominion 
over the high seas is insufficient; for the courts of 
admiralty of all nations have jurisdiction thereon as 
well as our own, The law of nations, as it is now 
established and understood, does not recognise in any 
nation a dominion over the high seas, which are 
the highway of all nations, and are governed, not by 
the jurisdiction of any prince or country, but by the 
public law of the whole civilised world. There can, 
indeed, be no pretence of right for the assertion of 
such a dominion. The sea is one of those things 
whereof the use is inexhaustible. No nation can 
assert that she is unable to derive the fullest benefit 
from navigation without the exclusion of others. The 
same wind which fills the sails of a single ship is suf- 
ficient to navigate all the fleets in the world. These 
reasons are sufficient to show that the high seas must 
be intended (unlike other things which cannot be 
fully enjoyed without exclusive dominion) to remain 
free for the common benefit of mankind. But, how- 
ever well recognised these principles may be at pre- 
sent, the rightfulness of exclusive dominion over the 
high seas was strenuously asserted by Selden, and 
denied by Grotius; and England has long claimed 
such a right over the four seas surrounding the British 
Isles.” 

Mr. Bowyer entertains the odd opinion, that 
a “censorship upon the nobility” would be a 
desirable institution :— 

“It must be admitted, that persons sometimes 
succeed to a seat in the House of Lords, by inherit- 
ance, who are a disgrace to that illustrious assembly ; 
and it would, perhaps, be desirable (if, indeed, such 
an institution could be contrived so as to be free from 
abuse and danger) to establish a censorship upon the 
nobility, such as existed in the aristocratic republics 
of Genoa and Venice, for the purpose of casting out 
of the upper house, for life, cr a lesser term, those 
members who are unworthy of sitting there.” 

The Censorship, in the old republics, was not 
limited in its functions to the correction of aristo- 
cratic irregularities. ‘As the Roman Senate,”’ 
says Montesquieu, “ watched over the people, 
the Censors were to have an eye over the people 
and the Senate.” Their office was, to reform 
the corruptions of the republic, to stigmatize 
indolence, to censure neglects, and to correct 
mistakes. The scope of thisinstitution is pointed 
out still more definitely by the same writer, in 
his “ Grandeur and Declension of the Roman 
Empire,’’ where, he observes, that ‘the Censors 
corrected such errors and abuses as the legisla- 
tive power had not foreseen, or the ordinary 
magistrate could not punish.” ‘This would open 
a wide field of duty in any state, but we do not 
see why, supposing the establishment of a simi- 
lar office feasible amongst ourselves, the nobility 
alone should be subject to its corrective powers. 
That no censorship can permanently preserve 
the morals of a nation is evident, from the ex- 
ample of ancient Rome, where the very office 
which was instituted to guard the purity of 
manners, was itself destroyed by their general 
depravity.* 

It seems also to be the opinion of Mr. Bowyer, 
(particularly with a view to maintain the aristo- 





* The Roman Censors had a particular eye upon marriage, 
and, according to the exigencies of the State, compelled the 
citizens to take wives, as we are informed by Livy, Aulus 
Gellius, and other writers. It was to repair the waste of 
population owing to the civil wars and proscriptions, that 
the first Casars re-established the Censorship. Those laws 
called by Tacitus the Julian laws, which imposed penalties 
on bachelors, and gave immunities and rewards to married 
men, were founded, Montesquieu conjectures, upon the reg- 
ulations made by the ancient Censors. But in this country, 
we do not want any law or institution to inculcate or en- 
courage matrimony, least of all amongst our nobility, very 
few of whom, we believe, it will be found, upon examina- 
tion, persevere all their lives in the crime of celibacy. 





cratic interest) that the estates of prodigals, as 
well as those of Junatics, ought to be placed 
under public protection, or the quesdianad of 
the law. He thinks it would be advisable to 
adopt, in this respect, the provisions of the civil 
law, and deal with “ unthrifts” in the same 
manner as we deal with idiots. It strikes us, that 
the author reserves all his tenderness for the 
aristocracy, proposing for their sakes exclusively 
to establish a censorship and the custody of un- 
thrifts, so as to place both their morals and their 
fortunes under the surveillance and protection 
of the State. We do not cet Revit. why all 
classes of the community should not participate 
equally in such institutions, if it be proved that 
their establishment would be a salutary check 
upon crime or folly. For our part, we fully 
concur with the opinion entertained by Black- 
stone, that the civil law, as to the point in ques- 
tion, proceeded to a degree of interference preg- 
nant with greater mischief than the disorders 
which it aimed at remedying. 

In glancing at the chapters on the Royal 
Prerogatives and authority, it has occurred to us, 
that with all the constitutional sobriety of our 
English lawyers, they are not far behind the 
magnificent flights of oriental nations, in de- 
scribing the attributes of “thrones and demin- 
ations.” We do not mean to impugn the theo- 
retical veracity of the legal “ idea” of a King or 
Queen of England; but simply to remark, that 
to add to its sublimity would be scarcely possible. 
The attributes of the English crown, we are told 
by Mr. Bowyer, (who merely follows preceding 
writers on constitutional law,) are, Sovereign 
Majesty, Imperial Powcr, Inviolability, Impec- 
cability, Absolute Perfection, Irresponsibility, 
Incorruptibility of Blood, Ubiquity, and Immor- 
tality!’ The Queen is not only Chief, but, we 
are told, Sole Magistrate, all other magisterial 
offices being merely derivative, or deputed. She 
is the arbitress of peace and war; the General- 
issimo of the Army, and the Head and supreme 
governor of the Church. Then she is also de- 
scribed, in the language of the most exalted poe- 
try, as the fountain of justice, the fountain of 
mercy, the fountain of honour—office—privilege. 
When all these truly grand conceptions are put 
together, they forma complex idea of monarchy, 
immeasurably finer and loftier than any that the 
“ gorgeous East” has ever framed, becausein truth 
approaching (peradventure rather too closely) to 
our idea of the Supreme Being. Omniscience 
seems to be the only divine quality that is not 
categorically predicated of the British Crown, yet 
omniscience is evidently implied in the attribute 
of “absolute perfection.” On the other hand, 
if many oriental titles are poetical and sublime, 
many are turgid and ridiculous, so that the en- 
tire ideal.of kingly power, where it is most un- 
bounded, is far below the point to which it is 
exalted by the theoretical system of a nation, 
where it is most controlled and circumscribed. 
The King of Arracan, for example, is styled 
“The Possessor of the White Elephant and the 
two Ear-rings;” his Majesty of Ava is hailed 
“ Brother to the Sun, and King of the four-and- 
twenty Umbrellas!” Some of the titles of the 
Kings of Orchan are, “a King, spiritual as a 
ball is round, who when he rises shades all his 
people; from under whose feet is wafted a sweet 
odour,” &c. ‘The Sovereign of Monomotapa is 
the “ Great Magician,” and the “ Great Thief!” 
The Shah of Persia is the “ Branch of Honour, 
the Mirror of Viriue, the Rose of Delight.” By 
the bye, the “ branch of honour” and “ mirror 
of virtue,” closely resemble our “fountain of 
honour” and “absolute perfection,” and the 
“ rose” is also the emblem of England; so that 
we are very Persian in our Royal style. 
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The Herberts. By the Author of‘ Elphinstone,’ 3 
vols. Saunders & Otley. 
The Expectant. By Miss Ellen Pickering. 3 vols. 


Newby. 

Trevor Hastinges. By the Author of ‘ Henry of Mon- 
mouth.’ 3 vols. Saunders & Otley. 
The Foundling of Cordova. By John Henry, A.M. 

3 vols. Hurst. 

Norurne short of an appetite akin to that of the 
Dragon of Wantley, that eat 
houses and churches 
Like geeseand turkies, 

is required by the critic of modern fiction; as the 
above list to be despatched in one week will, we 
think, show.—But we have fared better over the 
dozen volumes on our table, than at some other 
banquets of the same kind. ‘The Herberts,’ for 
instance, isa book containing something on which 
the mind can feast, as well as feed. It is a novel of 
thought, as well as of feeling and observation; and, 
though, perhaps, hardly so powerful as * Elphinstone,’ 
its predecessor, will not damage the reputation of 
the author of that clever but painful book. In one 
respect, it will be more acceptable, as leaving a 
pleasanter impression on the reader’s mind, ‘ El- 
phinstone’ was a tale of selfishness and crime, pros- 
pering, as they unluckily too often prosper, at the 
expense of gentleness, truth, and affection. The hero 
was a scoundrel, whose career began in beggary, and 
ended in “ purple and fine linen.” Now, though the 
author, in this as in his former effort, is obviously 
at war with all conventionalisms (of which poetical 
justice is one), he has nevertheless, we think, done 
well in choosing a subject where the gross, the 
mean, the vile, do not predominate. We begin with 
a decayed family of gentlefolks, in the best sense of 
the word; inasmuch as they make no undignified 
struggles to hold an impossible position, nor stoop to 
those miserable concessions for appearance sake, 
which exercise so baleful an influence on English re- 
spectability. They are neither too proud to be obliged 
to their humbler neighbours, nor to exert themselves 
for their own support: and, accordingly, the brother 
and sister, like Kate and Nicholas Nickleby, are 
separated, and honourably pursue fortune along those 
lowly ways, which must be felt as doubly sown with 
thorns by those whose feet have been daintily trained. 
There is, however, no further resemblance between 
our author and Mr. Dickens, than in this arrange- 
ment. ‘“ Boz” owns a fund of cheerful geniality, 
which pervades all his details, and recall to us 
the mellow atmosphere in which some of the great 
Flemish artists have steeped their pictures. He 
is sarcastic, only because he is observant: the author 
of * The Herberts,’ on the contrary, is observant, be- 
cause he would be sareastic—describes good and 
noble feelings and generous sacrifices by hints and in- 
nuendoes: in short, indirectly; but revels in the most 
matter-of-fact and minute detail, when Hypocrisy and 
Covetousness and Oppression are the figures on the 
stage. We have sufficiently indicated the quality 
and nature of the story; ere we close our notice, 
however, we must take an exception to its writer's 
manner on the score of his digressions and intro- 
ductory chapters. In the latter exuberances, as 
might be expected, he appears to take especial pride. 
_ They are bad, because obviously unnatural ; and we 
hope he will consent to sacrifice them—howsoever 
dearly loved they be—in the future novels, which we 
also hope he may produce for our edification and 
the world’s benefit. 

With the nine volumes which bear ‘ The Herberts’ 
company, we must deal more briefly. ‘The Ex- 
pectant’ claims very little space ; as we have already 
had some dozen or more occasions to regret Miss 
Ellen Pickering’s fluency of invention, and its in- 
evitable consequences, The title announces that 
the hero is heir-apparent to a magnificent estate: 
but the far-seeing novel-reader will predicate that 
expectancy, under such circumstances, inevitably im- 
plieth disappointment ; for where would be the inter- 
est of the tale if fulfilment succeeded to hope in the 
eminently-to-be-desired order? Nor is it merely as 
regards possession of his lands that Morton Delaval 
is destined to prove the “ vanity of human wishes.” 
He loves rather well than wisely, and the weak lady 
of his affections fails him. These trials, however, do 
not find him unprovided with the false and the true 
friends, who in novels are so flintily unfeeling, or so 





adventurously generous. We have read many worse 
tales; as, unhappily, we shall have to declare in a 
coming paragraph, but in each new effort of Miss 
Pickering’s we find less of Minerva, and more of the 
Minerva Press. This is grievous: but our “say” 
has been said—and we can repeat it no more. 
‘Trevor Hastinges’ and‘ The Foundling of Cordova’ 
hardly reach the level to which Miss Pickering seems 
so anxious to let herself down. The first is a tale of 
the wars of the Roses; and at its outset the author 


j has been rash enough to attempt the same characters 


as Scott introduced into his ‘Quentin Durward’— 
persons no less worshipful than Louis the Eleventh 
of France, and Oliver le Dain, his familiar. Of the 
many and unreadable Spanish romances which stand 
in cobwebbed row on the shelves of our circulating 
libraries, ‘The Foundling of Cordova’ is one of 
the heaviest. It is true that the book contains his- 
torical and antiquarian knowledge, and some fidelity 
of description in the pictures of Spanish scenery, &e. : 
but in the weariness excited by the droning voice of 
the tale-teller, our comprehension of his meaning 
and our recollection of his personages, became so 
indistinct, that somewhere about ten pages short of 
the finis, we found ourselves in the condition of the 
old Scotch lady, who having sat patiently through 
‘The Mysteries of Udolpho’ to its last chapter, 
interrupted the reader with a puzzled look, and the 
question “ Wha was Madame Montoni ?” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

An Author’s Mind, or the Book of Title Pages, Ea- 
ited by M. F. Tupper, Esq. M.A.— Whether this work 
be edited or written by Mr. Tupper, is a question of 
little importance ; we, however, infer, that he is the 
writer, because it is characterized throughout by the 
dreamy metaphysics and foolish affectations, which 
characterize his acknowledged works. The writer, 
too, like Mr. Tupper, is a sort of half thinker and 
small poet,—but a bold man withal, for he has 
here put forth a whole volume of banter, somewhat 
lugubrious, it, is true. He has ‘The Doctor,’ in- 
deed, by way of encouragement; but it is not ex- 
actly a matter of course, that every literary trifler 
should possess so richly stored a commonplace book, 
as the author of that much over-rated extravaganza. 
We repeat, however, that the writer of the work be- 
fore us is a bold man—for within the compass of 300 
pages he furnishes hints for a Tragedy, a History, a 
Novel, a Hand-book, an Argument, a Tale, an Auto- 
biography, a Dissertation, an Essay, a Compilation, 
a Contribution, a Treatise, an Apology, an Investiga- 
tion, an Epic, a Series, a Collection, an Oratorio, a 
Translation, a Proposal, a Manual, a Subject, a Pam- 
phlet, a Satire, a Mélange, a Medley, a Decade, an 
Appeal, a Crusade, a Portraiture, an Oration, a 
Title, and a Conclusion—at which our readers, like 
ourselyes, are probably not sorry to have arrived. 
With much that is far-fetched, and more that is fool- 
ish, there are, nevertheless, bright ideas and poetical 
passages scattered here and there, sufficient to war- 
rant us in entreating the writer to gird up his loins 
to some task more serious than the vulgar one of 
“astonishing the natives.” The following sonnets— 
two among many scattered throughout the work, it 
would be hard to tell wherefore—may serve as speci- 
mens of “ the Author’s mind.” 

Summer. 
Warm Summer! yes, the very word is warm; 
The hum of bees is in it, and the sight 
Of sunny fountains glancing silver light, 
And the rejoicing world, and every charm 
Of happy nature in her hour of love, 
Fruits, flowers, and flies, in rainbow glory bright: 
The smile of God glows graciously above, 
And genial earth is grateful; day by day 
Old faces come again, with blossoms gay, 
yemming in gladness meadow, garden, grove: 
Haste with thy harvest then, my softened heart, 
Awake thy better hopes of better days, 
Bring in thy fruits and flowers of thanks and praise, 
And in creation’s pean take thy part. 
Letters. 


Tear, scatter, burn, destroy,—but keep them not; 
I hate, I dread those living witnesses 
Of varying self, of good or ill forgot, 
Of altered hopes, and withered kindnesses. 
Oh, call not up those shadows of the dead, 
Those visions of the past, that idly blot 
The present with regret for blessings fled: 
This hand that wrote, this ever-teeming head, 
This flickering heart is full of chance and change; 
I would not have you watch my weaknesses, 








Nor how my foolish likings roam and range, 
Nor how the mushroom friendships of a day 
Hastened in hotbed ripeness to decay, 

Nor how to mine own self I grow so strange. 

The Sacred Scriptures in Hebrew and English, \y 
the Rev. D. A. De Sola, and others.—An Englis 
version of the Hebrew Scriptures for the use of the 
Jews, is likely to engage the attention of Biblicj 
critics ; but the work is not yet sufficiently advance 
to justify any decisive opinion on its merits, Thy 
few variations from the authorized version which y 
have noticed, appear to be cautious and judicioy 
corrections, but we think that the translators ascribe 
greater authority to the punctuated Hebrew text, thay 
it can justly claim. 

Fractional Arithmetic Reviewed by E. Clifford.\ 
large number of examples fully worked out. Tho 
who apply rules easily, after seeing an example or 
two, have no need of such a book: but those who 
are apt to blunder some little detail until a score of 
failures has taught them how to succeed, will here 
find themselves well helped. 

An Easy Introduction to Chemistry, by G. Sparkes, 
—In teaching a science, there are two courses open 
to the professor: he may present the ideas according 
to their scientific connexions, demonstrating the 
science such as it actually exists; or he may take 
them in the order in which nature presents them to 
the observer, which approaches more nearly to the 
historical method. Each of these modes has its ad- 
vantages, and if, on the whole, the first is the bes 
adapted to a complete exposition of the subject, the 
second presents great facilities to the student ina 
first attempt to grapple with it. This last is the 
course adopted by Mr. Sparkes. 

New Maps.—Mr. Wyld, always active and enter. 
prising, has just published a Map of Afghanistan, 
Caubul, the Punjab, §c. Every information relating 
to these countries is at this moment particularly in- 
teresting ; and Mr. Wyld’s map appears to us full 
and satisfactory, and a small pamphlet which ac- 
companies it, gives a great deal of well condensed in- 
formation.—_Mr. Parbury has also lately published a 
Map of the Countries between England and India, 
showing the various routes through Syria, Egypt, &e., 
—Mr. Palmer, a valuable map on a large scale, 
of Arabia Petrea, the Holy Land, and Part of Egypt, 
intended chiefly to illustrate the journeyings of the 
Israelites, and their settlement in the Land of Pro- 
mise—and Messrs. Allen, a Map of China and the ad- 
jacent Countries, and a map of the Routes in India, 
with Tables of Distances, &c. 
























List of New Books.—The, Elements of Euclid, from the 
Text of Robert Simpson, M.D., (in the symbolical form), by 
R. Blakelock, M.A., 18mo. 6s. cl—Summerly’s Hand-Book 
for the Architecture, &c. of Westminster Abbey, 12mo. 6s. 
bds.—The Sentiment of Flowers, or Language of Flora, 
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crown 8yo. 31s. 6d. morocco elegant.—Major's Latin Reader, 
new edit. 12mo, 3s. cl—Andrews’s (T.) Cyclopedia of Do- 
mestic Surgery, royal 8vo. 18s. cl.—Model Lessons, Part II., 
by the Author of * Lessons on Objects,’ 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—El- 
phinstone’s (Hon. M.) Account of Caubul and its Dependen- 
cies, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. cl.—Wordsworth’s (W.) Poems, chiefly 
of Early and Late Years, 12mo. 9s. cl.—Martin’s Conveyane- 
ing, by C. Davidson, Vol. V., Part IL., royal 8vo. 13s. bds.— 
Pereira’s (J.) Elements of Materia-Medica and Therapeutics, 
2 vols. 8vo. 50s. cl.—The Captain's Wife, a Novel, by the 
Author of ‘Cavendish,’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds.—Camp- 
bell’s (Rev. John) Martyr of Erromanza, new edit. roy. 12me. 
10s. 6d. cl.—The Child's Treasury, &c., with col. plates, 4to. 6s. 
cl.—Tytler’s History of Scotland, Vol. VIL, post 8vo. 6s. cl— 
Mott’s Travels in Europe and the East, 8vo. 15s. cl—Wighton 
on Bees, 12mo. 3s. cl.—The Domestic Dictionary and House- 
keeper's Manual, by G. Merle,8vo. 9s. cl.—Arnold’s (Rev. T. 
K.) Ecloge Ovidiane, new edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. ¢l.—Banks and 
Bankers, by Daniel Hardcastle, Esq., p. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl—The 
Ward of Thorpe-Combe, by Mrs. Trollope, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s. 6d. bds.—Ward’s (N. B.) Observations on the Growth of 
Plants in Glazed Cases, 8vo. 5s. cl.—Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities, with wood-engravings, royal 8vo. 
12. 16s. cl.—Campbell’s Sketches of Life and Character, fe. 
5s. el.—Park on Marine Insurances, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 2/. bds. 
—Bradshaw’s Railway Companion, new edit. 32mo. 1s. ¢l.— 
The English Maiden, her Moral and Social Duties, new edit. 
fe. 4s. 6d. cl—Stewart’s Philosophy of the Human Mind, new 
edit. 8vo. 9s. cl.—Ramshorn’sDictionary of LatinSynonymes, 
post 8vo. 7s. cl.—Carpenter’s Dictionary of English Syno- 
nymes, new edit. 24mo. 3s. 6d. cl.— A Church Dictionary, by 
Dr. Hook, new edit. 12mo. 7s. cl.—Religious History of Man, 
new edit. fe. 6s. cl—Thirza, or the Attractive Power of the 
Cross, by E. M. Lloyd, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—Cartwright’s (J. B.) 
‘The Church of St. James's, &c.,’ 12mo. 6s. cl.—Christ, our 


| Law, by the Author of ‘Christ, our Example,’ 12mo. 6s. el. 


—Griffith (Rev. Thomas) on the Apostles’ Creed, 12mo. 
10s. cl.—Protestanism, Five Lectures, by J. Gordon, 12mo. 
3s. 6d.—Alpha and Omega, Sabbath School Lectures on the 
Titles of Christ, 16mo. 3s. 6d. cl—Kennaway’s Family 
Prayers, new edit. 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. J 
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“CASTLES IN THE AIR.” 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
J love to lie in leafy woods, 
When summer days grow long, 
To hear the fall 
Of brooklets small, 
Or blackbird’s mellow song : 
To watch the dapple clouds afloat, 
And trace upon the sky, 
In hues of light 
All golden bright, 
A thousand castles high. 
Stay, oh Truth, thy hand relentless, 
And, I pri’thee, spare 
My bowers of bliss so beautiful— 
My castles in the air. 


In one abides unchanging love, 
No guile is on its tongue, 
Its heart is clear, 
Its vow sincere, 
Its passion ever young: 
And care and penury and pain 
Are powerless to destroy 
Its early heat, 
Communion sweet, 
And still recurring joy. 
Smooth, oh Truth, thy brow majestic, 
And in pity spare 
My bower of love so beautiful, 
My castle in the air. 


True Friendship, in my sky-built halls, 
Her presence has bestowed ; 
Each airy dome 
Is Virtue’s home, 
And Honour’s own abode ; 
And there they flourish evermore, 
And twine together still, 
Though fortune blind, 
And men unkind, 
Conspire to work them ill. 
Pri'thee, Truth, look down auspicious, 
Stay thine hand, and spare 
My bower, for Faith and Friendship built— 
My castle in the air. 
The statesmen, governors, and kings, 
That in my mansions dwell, 
Desire not pelf, 
Nor think of self, 
But love their country well. 
They give to Merit just reward, 
To Guilt befitting shame, 
And deeds of worth, 
Not lofty birth, 
Add lustre to a name. 
Truth, I pri’thee, stay thine anger, 
And my buildings spare, 
My bowers for Public Virtue built— 
My castles in the air. 
Smile on them, Truth ! behold how bright 
They glitter in the skies! 
Behold how proud, 
O’er mist and cloud, 
Their golden turrets rise ! 
But no! thou frownest, and in vain 
Thine angry looks I shun: 
My castles tall, 
Down crumbling fall, 
Like ice-drops in the sun. 
Thou hast destroyed my visions lovely, 
All my mansions fair ; 
My bowers of bliss so beautiful— 
My castles in the air. 





CHURCH MUSIC IN ITALY. 
BY M. FETIS. 

At a moment when choral music occupies so large 
ashare of public attention, the following account of 
its present state in Italy, its birth-place, extracted 
from a letter written by that acute critic, M. Fétis, 
can hardly fail to be welcome. After a few prefatory 
Temarks on the exaggeration of style in dramatic 
composition, and the extent to which it has pervaded 
the Ecclesiastical Music of Germany, France, and 
Italy, M. Fétis observes :— 

“On my arrival at Milan, I had some hopes of 
hearing at the Duomo, that ancient four-part music, 
without organ or orchestra, composed for the church 





by many masters at the commencement of the six- 
teenth century, and which was still sung under the 
direction of Fioroni, in the year 1770, when Burney 
visited Milan,—but the plain chant was all that I 
heard. This chant was not without interest for me, 
since I expected to find in it some remains of the 
musical liturgy of Saint Ambrose; but I was no 
more fortunate in this than in my speculations respect- 
ing the four-part music. The traditions which I had 
hoped to detect were so entirely obliterated, that the 
very choir-books of the church preserved no traces of 
them, and I could find no person capable of giving 
me the slightest information either concerning the 
antique ecclesiastical chant, or the music in bars, 
which was formerly executed in the Cathedral. 
Orchestral music is entirely banished from the service 
of the church in Milan: the convents only having the 
privilege of executing it; but I could not hear that 
any of them availed themselves of it. I made a dis- 
covery one day in a church situated on the Corso, 
too strange to be passed over. As I was passing on 
my way to a rehearsal at the Conservatorio, I heard 
the tuning of a piano. The front of the church was 
hung with black, and there were other preparations 
for a funeral service. I inquired what use was in- 
tended to be made of the piano, on so melancholy an 
occasion, and to my great surprise, learned, that per- 
mission had been obtained to sing some morceau.x, 
during the obsequies of an artist: that Latin words 
had been arranged to airs by Donnizetti and Bel- 
lini,* and that the piano was destined to do duty in 
place of an orchestra. Just as I was leaving the 
church, they were bringing in a harp, which, doubt- 
less, was intended to accompany the piano. I was 
sorry not to be able to stay and hear this singular 
sacred music. 

“ At Bergamo, where I halted to pay a visit to the 
excellent Mayer, I expected to hear some church 
music, knowing that he had composed many masses 
and psalms for Santa Maria Maggiore—but he told 
me that his functions as chapel-master only occupied 
him one day in the year, that is, on the 15th of Au- 
gust, the Festival of the Virgin. I learnt subsequently 
that this was the case in most of the churches of 
Lombardy, of Tuscany, and even as far as Rome. 
The diminution of the revenues of the churches has 
caused the suppression not merely of the daily musical 
service, but also that of the Sundays and holidays. It 
is only twice or three times in the year, that the tra- 
veller can now meet with some remains of that music, 
of which, formerly, such immoderate use was made. 
At Padua, the same habitual silence in the famous 
church of Saint Antony, although there, too, is a 
chapel-master, and four organs in the choir. At 
Venice, I was told by M. Perrotti, that his duties as 
chapel-master, in Saint Mark’s only occupied him 
two days in the year, when solemn music is perform- 





ed—or under special circumstances when a Requiem | 


is to be sung. M. Perrotti’s compositions are numer- 
ous, but his modesty would not allow him to show 
me any of them. 

* At Bologna, the opportunities for hearing church 
music are a little more frequent than in Lombardy, 


| 





‘beautiful and sumptuous | churches in Rome! Nor 


is it tolerated only—it is preferred; for in answer to 
the astonishment and disgust I testified, my Roman 
friendstold me, that any musicians who should propose 
to the Jesuit fathers anything really sacred, would 
be ill received. They know their public: what 


“made me fly, serves to attract the faithful. To such 


*a lowest deep’ have fallen the inhabitants of the 
capital of the Christian world ! 

“ After having suffered so much in the Church 
del Jesu, 1 was not astonished when his Holi- 
ness, condescending to inquire what music I had 
heard in the churches of Rome, in answer to my 
reply, said, * 1 have often meditated banishing these 
abominations from the temple of our Lord, and 
some day or other I shall be obliged to use severe 
measures. The only music we have beseeming 
God’s worship is in the Pontifical Chapel. See 
the Abbé Baini; you will be pleased with him: he 
is a great musician, and a learned man.’ I had 
already seen this venerable artist, but he had given 
me but poor encouragement to continue my re- 
searches for the genuine music of the church. *We 
have nothing now,’ he said ;—‘no more singers, no 
more composers, no longer a school, everything is 
ruined, destroyed. The Pontifical Chapel itself is 
only the shadow of what it was, We cannot replace 
the voices we lose; and even were we to find the 
voices, we should no longer find the knowledge, 
which the apostolic singers possessed, as a matter of 
course. Every year when I count our forces I find 
them enfeebled; and the time is not far distant when 
the execution of Palestrina’s music will be at an end.’ 

“ Next to the Pontifical Chapel, the churches 
of St. Peter, of Santa Maria Maggiore, and of 8. 
Giovanni Laterano, inspired me with~-a lively in- 
terest from their ancient reputation. On the death 
of Fioravanti, the first was placed under the direction 
of Basily, who, for this situation, quitted the direc. 
torship of the Conservatory at Milan. He is an old 
Roman, an artist of the grand school. Educated by 
Jaunaconi, he obtained, when very young, the place of 
chapel-master at Foligno, and wrote with success for 
the theatres of Rome, Florence, Venice, and Milan. 
His operas, * La Della Incognita,’ * L*Ira d’Achille,” 
and * L’Orfana Egiziana,’ have enjoyed a good repu- 
tation ; and his oratorio of ‘Sansone’ is considered a 
masterpiece: But it is more particularly as a com- 
poser for the church that Basily is to be counted 
among the most distinguished musicians of Italy, 
though he is less known among artists than he de- 
serves. There exist more than twenty masses, motets, 
psalms, and other compositions, by him :—in the first 
rank of these must be placed a beautiful requiem, 
executed in 1816, for the obsequies of Jaunaconi, in 
the church of the Twelve Apostles. On quitting 
Foligno, he became chapel-master at Macerata and 
at the Casa Santa of Loretto; then he married a rich 
wife, by whom he had six children, His new fortune 
caused him to abandon his artistic career, and avail 
himself of music only as an amusement, But family 
disagreements compelled him to separate from his 
wife, and in 1827, he accepted the place of visitor 


and the Philharmonic Academy contains many com- | (censeur des études) at the Conservatory of Milan, 
pesers of sacred music, among whose names were | which he exchanged for that of chapel-master at St. 


mentioned those of MM. Bertocchi, Bianchi, Sera- 
fini, Zagnoni, Monari, Tabellini, Gaspari, Vanduzzi, 
Sarti, Roneagli, Fabbri, Manetti, Palmerini, &c. 
But the same fatality pursued me, and notwith- 
standing this abundance of composers, ordained that 


during the eight days I passed at Bologna. Ros- 
sini, to whom I complained of this ill luck, only 
answered by “ Happy Mortal”! and his most subtle 
smile. My respect for the Philharmonic Acade- 
micians prevented me from inquiring too curiously 
into its meaning. 

“ On my arrival at Rome, I at last heard some 
church music. It was at the Jesuits’ church: but what 
were my feelings as I listened to a performance, than 
which nothing could be more flat, more wretched, 
worse written, or more anti-religious—the style only 
worthy of the lowest tavern, and the execution worthy 
of the style !—and this tolerated in one of the most 








* The Boulevards of Paris have heard sounds as strange 
as this opera-musie for the dead. When Bellini was 
buried, his own ‘ Credea si misera, (a wholesale theft, by 
the way, from Mayer’s ‘ Donne d’Amore,’) from *1 Puritani, 
was made to do duty as a hymn, and was sung as the 
funeral procession paused opposite the Salle Favart. 


Peter's. On my arrival at Rome, I sought out Basily ; 
the excellent Abbé Santini took me to him. I con- 
fess, the sight of so remarkable an artist in so mean 
a habitation, made my heart ache. I found him in 


|a sort of garret, with no other furniture than an 
in not one single church should there be any music | 
| could have guessed that the income of such an 





inferior piano, a few chairs, and a small table. Who 


appointment as his amounted only to two thousand 
frances! and living has been made very dear at Rome, 
by the numerous strangers who visit it. Nevertheless, 
like the true artist that he is, Basily appeared less 
depressed by the meannegs of his own fortunes than 
by the decay of Art in Italy, and the impossibility of 
arresting it. I mentioned my intention of hearing, 
on the following Sunday, the music at St. Peter's. 
*T advise you not,’ was his caution, ‘it is not sup- 
portable.” "* How? with such a conductor as you ?* 
*What can Ido? We have reached the abomina- 
tion of desolation. Not only have I no more singers 
to direct, but I have no longer musicians who know 
how to read! so that not being able to ensure the 
execution of good and severe music, I am compelled 
to permit them to murder the miserable opera tunes 
which have been taught them, till they know them 
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by heart.’ I thought there must be some exaggera- 
tion in this Jeremiade, some outbreak of bad temper, 
but experience soon convinced me that the picture 
was only too true. 

«* * There exist still at Rome some composers 
of church music formed in the good school, and who 
write well: but their opportunities of hearing their 
own works are rare, for, with the exception of the Pon- 
tifical chapel, there is not one single place in Rome 
where serious music is performed. Most of the 
churches of the first order havea chapel-master: but 
his functions are confined to two or three solemnities 
in the year. To this poverty have come even the 
celebrated churches of S. Giovanni Laterano, and 
Sta. Maria Maggiore, formerly so remarkable for 
the merit of their chapel-masters and their singers. 
Among the composcrs of merit still to be found in 
Rome, whose genius is insufficiently recognized, I 
must mention the Abbé Santini, whose long life has 
been wholly devoted to his art. He showed me 
motets and psalms of his composition, written in five, 
six, and eight real parts, in which the religious sen- 
timent, the character of the words, the construction 
and the effect, are alike remarkable. But these, 
it is to be feared, will never be heard beyond the 
circle of the writer’s friends. 

“Church music has always been treated in a 
manner less serious at Naples, than at Rome, 
and the expressive} style was in vogue there, even 
at the period when the Roman masters preserved the 
tradition of the forms of Palestrina and his school. 
Durante, Leo, Pergolesi and Jomelli, wrote in the 
expressive style alone, and their works are models 
of their kind, in right of the simplicity of means 
employed ; Pacini, Sacchini, Cimarosa, Paisiello, and 
lastly, Zingarelli, have been the continuers of this 
style, adding to it a more brilliant varnish, and greater 
variety of concerted effects, The great merit of 
these compositions was in their adaptability to the 
voice. Zingarelli was pariicularly remarkable for 
this, and for a tenderness and expression in his finest 
works ; he may, however, be reproached with want of 
selection in his ideas, and a pervading monotony in 
his system of modulation; and is further charge- 
able with great negligence in his manner of writing, 
above all, in his later productions. In gratitude 
for the devoted attendance of Benedetto Vita, and 
having no money to bequeath, Zingarelli deter- 
mined upon leaving his old and faithful servant his 
books, and a quantity of church music composed ex. 
pressly for the purpose, from the sale of which a small 
fortune might accrue. Hence, more anxious to in- 
crease the number of his compositions, than to im- 
prove their quality, he took to writing with such 
rapidity, that it would have been miraculous had 
anything other than the most mediocre productions 
resulted. I have the catalogue of this music, amount- 
ing to some hundred masses for different voices, 
with many other compositions for the Catholic service; 
some of the scores, too, I have examined. The best 
composition I found, was the Miserere for four voices, 
composed by Zingarelli for his pupils in the Conser- 
vatorio of Naples. This is, indeed, sublime, in its 
simplicity; and the character of the music is so well 
adapted to the words, the harmony is so pure, the 
voices are so well disposed, and the paits move so 
naturally, that short asit is, this Miserere deserves to 
be considered as one of its author's most valuable 
works, 

“The students at the Conservatorio write many 
masses, &c, for the church, which are executed by 
their comrades, and may be heard, on certain holi- 
days, in the churches and convents of Naples. Most 
of them are written in the manner of Zingarelli ; but 
a progressive increase of the theatrical style may be 
traced in these poorly-conceiyed compositions. No- 
thing grave or serious is accepted by the Neapolitans 
without difficulty. Whilst I was at Naples, the cere- 


mony of a novice taking the veil took place. This af. | 


fecting solemnity was ushered in by a military march, 


and closed by a galoppe. The present Director of the | 


Conservatorio, Mercadante, seems to me destined, 
if not to restore music to that simplicity of which it 





+ Qu. secular ? the style admitting of orchestral mixtures 
and vocal flourishes, in which all the modern composers of 
Catholic music have permitted themselves to indulge: an 
jndulgence which at once defends and characterizes the 
*Stabat Mater’ of Rossini, and to which we shall shortly 
have further occasion to advert, when examining that 
much-diseussed composition. 


ought never to be divested, at least to give it a greater 
seriousness than is met with in the productions of the 
Neapolitan masters of our time. Besides, among the 
musicians of Naples, whose works are ever to be heard, 
he is the one that writes the best. His position leaves 
him little leisure to compose for the theatre, hence 
his ideas will probably take the difection towards 
the church, which, at Naples, offers more opportu- 
nities to the musician than in any other town of 
Italy. Unhappily, however, Mercadante is not in- 
trusted with the education of the students in compo- 
sition ; but his example, surely, cannot be lost.” 





STRAWBERRY-HILL COLLECTION. 

TuesE notices, our readers will have observed, do 
not mean to point eut the popular curiosities of this 
Collection, nor every gem whose lustre may light up 
the vacant admirer’s gaze with a like intelligence ; 
for such attractions let the Auction Catalogue be 
consulted, with all the advantages therefrom de- 
rivable. Our aim is to discuss some few productions 
of pre-eminent and permanent value, by which we 
would fain awaken an interest more deep than the 
mere sight-seeker can feel, less morbid than the mere 
sensation-seeker craves. In general, we quote from 
that Catalogue, as most accessible though very ill 
drawn up, the name of each article and the page 
where it occurs: first and worst edition. 

‘Christ crowned with Thorns,’ by Mabuse (p. 197). 
A small painting on panel; the figures would be 
at full length, about eight inches tall. ToHaNnes 
MALBODIUS INVENIT, underneath the subject. Christ 
sits on an elevated platform, his clasped hands be- 
tween his knees, looking rather upwards with a sickly 
eye and a mouth complainingly open. Sorrow has, 
in most cases, something about it which elevates the 
humblest character ; to theaugust Personageabove-said 
in such an extreme, it would of itself lend a dreadful 
attractiveness : yet here it isso managed as to degrade 
and render repulsive. Mabuse, at his best or earliest 
time, was remarkable for the dignified air of his 
figures, but as not seldom happens even with a supe- 
rior mind, he fell lowest where he would have 
risen highest. Milton’s “God the Father turns a 
school-divine” in like manner; and Michaelangelo’s 
Christ of the * Last Judgment,’ heaves his indignation 
at the damned as if he were pitching stones upon 
them. A vulgarer, less godlike agony than Mabuse has 
depicted could scarce be found on a highway cross 
throughout the whole papal continent. Yet the 
artist had not degenerated into his second, or pseudo- 
Italian style. Despite this huge spot on the sun, 
his rays shine through it still: the three other half- 
length figures are admirable; colouring, drawing, 
handling, exquisite. In front of the true Proto- 
Martyr stands a bald, grizzled persecutor, the very 
beau-ideal of a narrow-minded bigot, whose blood 
was virus, and flesh discoloured with his over-abun- 
dant gall ; a powerful character by the mere force of 
his hatred ; there he stands, displaying his toothless 
jaws, squinting with ferocious liveliness at his victim's 
convulsed members, as if he could pounce upon them 
like a bird of prey, which his hooked beak and fierce- 
gray eye make him very much resemble. This is 
quite the face that Leonardo loved to depict, one 
of those that concentrate passion till it approaches 
terrific caricature, and suggests how the human may 
become infernalized hereafter into the fiendish nature. 
A female face next it is Leonardesque also; blunt- 
featured, coarse, but still gazing with woman’s curio- 
sity and irrepressible piteousness at the Sufferer’s 
countenance,—some of his anguish excruciating its 
own sympathetic muscles. A third half-figure behind 
Christ has that noble mien which Mabuse so often 
| attained by ascetic severity of outline, but here the 
| forms have not any such meagreness, Architecture 
| makes the background. More beautiful mechanism ofa 
| hard, stern description could scarce be instanced than 
this little work exhibits: oil-painting looks’as firm and 
united as enamelling: wondrous art! to have given 
the semi-fluid perfect solidity, yet left it unctuous; for 
the drawing alone, distinct from the colouring, is what 
; we call dry. Modern painters might study it with 
advantage ; they whose colours are as brilliant as new- 
sprung flowers, and almost as apt to fade. Purchased 
| at M. Hareng’s sale, 1764. Henry VIIth’s children, 
; ‘Arthur, Henry, and Margaret,’ (p. 201) is a good 
/ copy of Mabuse’s celebrated picture at Hampton 
j Court. 











—= SS 
In the “ Holbein Chamber” we could discern by the artist 
two paintings which seemed probably by Holbein, works wit 
and throughout the house but two or three su¢, tures see! 
besides. All are miniatures: the former, oils, o Horace \ 
circular boards about four inches diameter within the various ¥ 
frame. Round one we have golden capitals deelar. admirabl. 
ing—Que cernis tantum non, viva, Melancthonis exactitud 
ora, Holbinus rara dexteritate dedit. This head of critics are 
Melancthon has his well-known historical character, more tha 
mildness, mental delicacy, and intelligence ; being tious thar 
life-like and natural also, we conclude it from these example, 
qualities combined, no made-up or ideal portrait, Its # matchle 
fine, sharp, spirited, yet careful execution, would not Rubens,” 
discredit Holbein, while a certain pallid thin impast terly kne 
we think alone witnesses against that supereminent ced Ri 
artist. But the original lights have been touched jn and seve! 
again, that is touched out, the carnations are fled, and not in the 
much of Holbein has perhaps gone with both. 4 —perhap 
second very Holbeinische miniature has the name has show! 
Frobenius Typographus or the frame. In execution tures can 
it surpasses the Melancthon, having all the finish of servants ( 
a Denner, without his finical minuteness : it surpasses masters. 
too in expression of character: here wesee before usthe merable | 
hard-working, hard-thinking, intellectual mechanic, tourists. 
yho earns his bread through the sweat of his brow and by Janet 
of his brain, one whose eager eye and rough protruded common 
chin bespeak the watchful, inquiring, practical man |} ‘Lord Cl 
—a few hairs lie scattered over his forehead—that by Myter 
withered cheek has felt many toil-drops course one Carey Li 
another down its channels—here we see honest, last pict 
shrewd Frobenius himsclf, see so much of his indi- gested to 
viduality as makes us forget the face is not full life its frame 
size while we peer into it. But the Printer falls J rent from 
short of the Theologist in elevated poctic sentiment, appearan 
and though we admire this portrait, we love that one, sunk, wh 
An admirable ‘ Frobenius’ at Hampton Court will be toe a stro 
recollected: it is the above miniature magnified ; one its access 
was, we dare say, copied from the other, accessories faultines: 
excepted, which the larger portrait alone possesses, merit, if 
Some connoisseurs pronounce the Hampton-Court one, II 
picture a copy; if so, our miniature may be the dry, stiff 
original, but certain connoisseurs deny this also! to Mare 
What will they not deny? What they should not for starcl 
deny is the great merit of both; and this afterall Jess som 
comprises the whole essential matter. Amongst nize a Si 
various remaining supposed Holbeins in oil, a cribed \ 
* Young Man with his Glove’ (p. 200) has less pre. Norfolk’ 
tensions to authenticity than excellence; the one Mary, i 
below it has, we think, neither,—a * Man in black with but its 
a ring’ (p. 200), despite H. H. on the back, and its this end 
“undoubtedness” to boot. Three miniatures in water. Regardi 
colours appear veritably by Holbein: ‘Catherine eryphal 
Howard,’ (so-called p. 146,) of singular impasto for (p. 212 
this material, the bosom rising as it were over the be genu 
boddice at its border, with a relief which even oils dyck ev 
seldom attain. There isa great deal of beauty about roth 
the work, though little about the woman herself but “Cenci 
its lines have been much retraced. It belonged to like lov 
the Arundel Collection, afterwards to Richardson. tense, e3 
and was engraved by Houbraken, among the Heads Fornari 
of Illustrious Persons. ‘Catherine of Arragon’ whose n 
(p. 145): in a purer state and style than the last, taken fr 
but without its fulness or force; altogether an ex- either, 
quisite production. Holbein’s miniatures have the the real 
firm, yet not the rigid drawing, of his large pictures: dubious 
their manner is really more broad within a smaller Hill cor 
compass, and they individualize as much while their, the mos 
traits are less pronounced. ‘ Holbein _ himeelf’ of the | 
(p. 116): head and hands very small, on a blue Exeept 
ground. He is represented painting, in a black dyck), \ 
dress and cap, with a dark curled beard. Full as would h 
usual of character; one would think he had been all port 
wine-bibber enough to contract a delirium trement, fied con 
yet his works display a steadiness and delicate han- of Lely 
dling which no water-drinker could excel. This very Vidual ¢ 
small portrait is important on more than one account. symmet 
It serves to verify the date of Holbein’s birth, o above 
rather to put that in doubt which never was 80; tloubt t 
1498 has been always considered the true epoch, bit @. Vandy. 
here are the initials H. IL., followed by a.p. 1545, good % 
and at. su@ 45, thus making it 1500. Llowever, the be 
although the Auction Catalogue, with a great air of ~ sha 
exactness, gives these numbers, we conceive, after Laura 
close inspection, one may be erroneous, and that what has an 
appears as 1545 is 1543, the latter digit being an old- - than to 
fashioned 3, and having its upper part now rubbed land, I 
off. Again, the tradition that Holbein painted with flowers 
his left hand, exploded by Walpole and revived by Ramsa 
Pilkington, is set at rest for ever by our miniature: compo: 
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the artist holds his pencil in his right hand, and 
works with it. One or two other unfinished minia- 
tures seem possible Holbeins. But how strange that 
Horace Walpole should have deemed (if he did so) 
yarious works here assembled, either original or 
admirable ! he a man of such research and sceptical 
exactitude! Criticism was then very immature; 
critics are always subject to caprices and prejudices 
more than other men, because taste is more facti- 
tious than the other faculties. A large portrait, for 
example, of Henry VII. (p. 203), which he calls 
matchless,” and conjectures “ was recoloured by 
Rubens,” is, indeed matchless daubing, and its “ mas- 
terly knowledge of chiar-oscuro” would have dis- 
Rubens’s colour-grinder. We suspect both it 
and several other execrabilities of the collection are 
not in the same state now as when he possessed them 
—perhaps were never those he possessed. Experience 
has shown us with what ease and profit genuine pic- 
tures can be sold, and copies substituted by dishonest 
servants of half-forsaken mansions, yea, or by needy 
masters. Private Italian galleries now present innu- 
merable such changelings to the gaze of enraptured 
tourists. There is a fine old-fashioned family-piece 
by Janet (p. 217), full-lengths, but under-size, 
common with this painter; a good portrait om 
‘Lord Chamberlain Pembroke,’ full length and size, 
by Mytens (p. 203); and a similar one of * Henry 
Carey Lord Falkland,’ by Vansomer (p. 217). The 
last picture has become famous as that which sug- 
gested to Walpole his idea of a portrait walking out of 
its frame in the Castle of Otranto: a cause very diffe- 
rent from skilful and powerful relief occasions this 
appearance, viz. the colours of the background have 
sunk, while the figure itself being painted from top to 
toe astrong white, is therefore not now in union with 
its accessories, but comes forward ; and thus the very 
faultiness of the picture gives the figure additional 
merit, if a deceptive resemblance to life be deemed 
one. Ilowever, it does the artist credit. A cold, 
dry, stiff, ‘ Duchess of Richmond,’ full length, given 
to Mare Garrard, who was indeed the fit painter 
for starched Peeresses and Old-Maids, has neverthe- 
less some beauty of execution. We cannot recog- 


nize a single Sir Antonio More among the many as- 
cribed to him: one of them, ‘ Howard, Duke of 
Norfolk’ (p. 147), beheaded for favouring Scottish 
Mary, is dated 1562, after More left England: 


but its merits palliate the misnomer. Aud with 
this ends our selection from the Antique Pictures, 
Regarding the Modern, there are numerous apo- 
eryphal Vandycks ; one alone, the ‘Mistris Lemon’ 
(p. 212), can we admit as a fair pretender to 
be genuine; yet we see little decisive of Van- 
dyck even about this, if nothing positively deci- 
sive against him. ‘The portrait has somewhat of the 
“Cenci” tone, nought whatever of its pure, marble- 
like loveliness, or its sweetly-serious, calm, yet in- 
tense, expression. Vandyck’s Lemon and Raffael’s 
Fornarina seem to have been coarsish bella-donnas, 
whose names suggest equally the notion of sobriquets 
taken from plebeian trades, without facts justifying 
either. At Hampton Court is what critics pronounce 
the real original Mrs. Lemon ; to our judgment, a 
dubious and indifferent picture. But Strawberry- 
Hill contains, under the title of Vandyck, perhaps 
the most superlative Lely extant; a double-portrait 
of the *Countesses Leicester and Carlisle’ (p. 212). 
Except for their hands (those delicate tests of a Van- 
dyck), which are livid and clayey, these likenesses 
would be no disgrace to the most admirable among 
all portraitists, save Titian. Forcible colour, digni- 
fied composition, elegance un-mannered (the reverse 
of Lely’s usual “ airs”), faces imprinted with indi- 
vidual character, not vacant with conventional and 
symmetrical beauties, show how an artist can rise 
above himself by copying a superior: we have little 
doubt this picture was painted by Lely after one by 
Lely’s ‘Mr. Leneve’ (p. 215) is a very 
good specimen of his own bad style: Walpole says 
“the best picture he ever-painted.” His * Cowley’ 
we shall hereafter advert to. A double-portrait, 
‘Laura and Charlotte Walpole,’ by Ramsay (p. 112), 
has an attractiveness much more owing to its merit 
than to the rarity of this painter’s productions in Eng- 
land. Its colours are fresh and brilliant as morning 
flowers, yet not at all florid ; the general tone is light ; 

say appears no powerful draughtsman, nor able 
composer; but his figures exhibit great elegance, 





which, too, though it be court-elegance, distinguishes 
itself from the commonplace showiness of mere haut- 
ton. Walpole rightly condemned the *Ninon de 
l’Encles’ (p. 204) ; it is destructive of even the ques- 
tionable interest associated with her name: he 
praised Jansen’s ‘Sir George Villiers’ as justly 
(p. 213). The sketches ascribed to Mogarth possess 
no merit. How shall we explain Walpole’s asserting 
that he has the original of * Sarah Malcolm,’ and that 
she put on red to sit to him [Hogarth] for her pic- 
ture two days before her execution,” when the Sarah 
Malcolm here is not a picture, but a sketch, in the first 
place, nor red, but leaden-grey, in the second ? Does 
our quotation speak.of the second portrait, which was a 
finished work? Walpole might have wanted taste 
or skill to detect copies, but he must have had eyes 
to discern colours, This sketch (p. 182) was pro- 
bably a first thought for the picture.* If prejudices, 
seldom separable from warm affections, made him 
treasure up the puerilities of a Bentley, and the puel- 
larities of a Lady Di Beauclereas artistic bijoux, if he 
patronized like Pope that meritless painter, Jervis, 
and most father-like overpraised the child of his heart, 
clever Anne Damer, inscribing her ‘Osprey’ with 
what indeed might be written as well upon an ill- 
carved goose— 

Non me Praxiteles fecit, at Anna Damer: 
he could nevertheless appreciate the real genius of a 
Reynolds: Here we have severable remarkable | 
works by this only modern rival of the Ancient | 
Masters. A ‘Conversation piece’ between Lord | 
Edgecombe, George James Williams, and George 
Augustus Selwyn, Walpole’s familiar friends, and 
‘Committee of Taste,’ assembled in the Library of | 
Strawberry-Hill (p. 211). It has more biographical | 
interest than pictorial merit, though not without the | 
latter. ‘Too much effort at composition is manifest, | 
and effort uncrowned by any signal success: the per- | 
sonages seem talking to be painted. In execution it 
looks timid, and copy-like; Sir Joshua's broad, free 
style, demanded a larger scope than this small cabinet- 
frame gave him. His gallery-picture opposite, the 
* Three Ladies Waldegrave’ (p. 210), shows how wide 
the eagle spreads his wing when Ict out of the hencoop. | 
Its very workmanship enlarges the spectator’s mind : | 
how close are material effects and spiritual! ‘These 
beautiful roseate creatures too, make him in love | 
with languishing fashionability, powdered toupees | 
towering as high as Cybele’s frontlet, and full dresses | 
that look like rumpled deshabilles. We should 
have preferred a little less white-petticoat drapery, | 
baled together as at a haberdasher’s ; its weakness of | 
colour gives a top-heavy appearance to the picture. | 
But this is a work which can endure even the charge | 
of feeble drawing, and far worse! the maltreatment 
of Time, yet remain triumphant still over both. We | 
have never seen a portrait by Reynolds in so pure a | 
style, and such perfect preservation, as his * Maria 
Walpole’ (Lady Waldegrave and afterwards Duchess | 
of Gloucester, p. 215). Mere colouring can chasten 
the spirit as well as corrupt it. Reynolds is too often 
gorgeous, if not absolutely garish ; here he scems to | 
have dipt his pencil in Cleopatra's solution of pearl, | 
for that alone lends the painting all its richest lustre. | 
Outline should always indicate the unseen half of a 
profile ; it fails to do so about the chin of this portrait, 
the single imperfection we can discern. 

Walpole affirms with a truth that excuses his 
boast—“ the collection of Miniaturesand Enamels is, 
I believe, the largest and finest in any country.” 
We have mentioned some miniatures by Holbein ; | 
those by the Olivers are second to his alone ; in deli- 
cate feeling perhaps they surpass his. A sect of nine 
portraits—the Dighy Family so-called—pluck out 
an amateur's eves, 1s Macbeth says, but it is with their 
attractiveness. “ ‘They were discovered in an old 
house in Wales, which belonged to a descendant of Sir 
Kenelm Digby. The latest are dated 1633.” We 
hear very colossal talk about the giant strides that 
have been made by modern miniature-painters: but 
strides may be made backwards as well as forwards : 
and truly if our artists do step forwards, we hope it 
will be in a circle, so as to come round to the 
Oliverian point of excellence again. No doubt 
they exhibit fuller, florider tinting, richer general 








* We find since that Ireland confirms our opinion ; he 
says Walpole’s was the portrait painted in Newgate, which 
also proves it but a sketch, done perhaps with white and 


| made out, most delicately modelled. 





black as most convenient. 


effects: their delicate flesh-colours have a more 
transparent glow, like the pink-white blush of 
wax-babies; their attitudes and airs have a more 
sentimental, daffodil grace about them ; their touch 
is broader, if not their modelling; their mechan- 
ism altogether has, comparatively, an off-hand look, 
preferable to the laboured, did it not betray con- 
vention, rule, and knack, rather than real power 
founded on scientific principles and legitimate prac- 
tice. Nevertheless, Miniature-painting seems to 
have fallen, with every other Fine Art, from its 
ancient zenith. We might search Exhibition Rooms 
for a Jewish week of years without finding one chef- 
d’ceuvre equal to those of Isaac or Peter Oliver. 
Some specimens, however, among the Digby family 
are much beyond the rest. * Lady Digby as she was 
found dead in her bed,’ by Peter Oliver, is perhaps 
the finest biographical miniature a British artist ever 
produced; ‘Lady Lucy Perey,’ mother of Lady 
Digby, the finest miniature portrait (p. 116). Isaac 
Oliver has not Holbein’s force, but Holbein has not 
his sweetness. Waller’s hyperbole becomes almost a 
natural exclamation upon seeing the last-named 
beautiful portrait—, 

** Angels are painted fuir to look like you !” 
Anything less than angelic beauty would have been 
extinguished by a chapeau de poil, which the “ gross” 
Rubens understood how torender graceful and elegant. 
*Lady Digby with flowing hair,’ a most radiant crea- 
ture! ‘Sir Kenelm Digby,’ and ‘ Venetia Stanley,’ 
his wife, after Vandyck, both exquisite; she, not 
handsome, * a consolation to us (we own our weakness), 
for beauty renders asad fate more piteous. The enam- 
elled case in which these two are posited, deserves to 
contain gems so precious : Iris inspired the colouring 
when she was footpage to Venetia Stanley. Another 
set of Dighys are by these painters. ‘Sir Kenelm, 
his wife, and two sons’ (p. 117) is the largest minia- 
ture here, and all but the best ; Walpole designates it 
“the capital work.” As it repeats those two last- 
cited portraits, joining them with the Sons and other 
accessories, in one frame, we can compare both at 
once: the large miniature seems less vigorous, and 
more refined, which is just that more too much, A 
portrait on the left-hand shutter of this picture sur- 
passes its resemblance amongst the nine, and we think 
must have been the original by Isaac, though * The 
Young Bride,’ that said resemblance, has also his 
monogram: another called ‘Lady Arabella Stuart’ 
(p. 148), we suspect to be a copy. Let us remark, that 
almost all the portraits of Sir Kenelm and his wife, 
given to Isaac, must be by Peter, as Isaac died when 
they were a boy and girl. ‘Sir Anthony Shirley’ the 
Oriental traveller, is an admirable work of Isaac's 
(p. 141): the keen observer of mankind sparkles 
through his small bright eye: an embroidered Per- 
sian head-dress gives occasion for the richest and 
finest workmanship. * Elizabeth Queen of Bohemia,’ 
hy ditto (p. 141), with sun-like spreading locks, has 
not a shade upon her features, yet they are all fully 
* Himself,’ by 
ditto (p. 147); somewhat hard, but full of eager fine 
character, looking the pittore cavalleresco trulier than 
Vandyck. ‘Anne of Denmark,’ [?] and a ‘ Lady,’ 


| companion portraits, by ditto (p. 148): Ann, like 


the * Young Bride,’ shows the influence of Rubens 
even before his coming to England; here are his forms 


| and expression ; both portraits exquisitely, the latter 


almost too exquisitely painted, * Frances Howard,’ 
by ditto (p. 135), in silver brocade; pale marble flesh, 
the colouring faded, the handling superlative. We 
must leave unspecified (a denial of justice to de- 
parted genius!) several other miniatures of these 
eldern English artists, Hilliard,’a yet older name,— 
“the most ingenious, painful, and skilful master, 
Nicholas Lilliard,” as a contemporary well describes 
him,—Hoskins too, demand some transient notice. 
* Queen Elizabeth, by Hilliard (p. 141): a crescent 
on the forehead, frill and hair all be-starred ; it is 
painted without a perceptible shadow, just as she 
herself held every portrait ought to be ; and her idea 
seems to have had some weight with the painters of 
her age, for both the Olivers, Hilliard, Mare Gar- 
rard, Zucchero, modelled forms and features either 
very broadly, or at least by help of very little dark 
shading. Bess’s criticism was, we think, right in the 





* Yet that great historical gossip, Clarenden, says— 
—*‘though ofan extraordinary beauty, of as extraordinary 
fame.” 
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main, and as she meant it; for custom alone has recon- 
ciled the public to patches of black, brown, green-gray, 
&c. upon the faces of portraits, patches which chil- 
dren call “ snuff under the nose,” or ‘ spots upon the 
cheek,” which could only represent bruises, blackened 
eyes, or uncleanliness, being otherwise unnatural and 
unskilful. * Lady Arabella Stuart,’ by ditto (p.141): 
sparkling and spirited, but like all this artist’s works, 
in a poorer, waterier style than Oliver’s. He is said 
to have painted with brushes from a squirrel’s tail, 
and this may give an idea of his over-neatness. He 
sometimes also appears to have painted in starch, for 
his ruffles and stomachers especially look brittle 
through extreme stiffness. However, let us repeat 
Donne’s compliment— 
A hand or eye 
By Hilliard drawn, is worth a history 
By a worse painter made; 

a compliment which might be paid with perfect truth 
to any painter but the worst one possible. ‘ Countess 
of Pembroke’ (supposed, p. 117) by Hoskins: hard 
as enamel, exquisitely pure, and fine, and noble 
notwithstanding. ‘ Lucius, Lord Faulkland,’ by 
ditto (p. 146): the sallow and sorrowful countenance 


of one whose life had fallen too early into the sere ; | 


it is otherwise a work of subordinate merit. ‘* Mary, 
daughter of Charles I.’ by ditto (p. 185): in a nun’s 


dress; characteristic, like the last, with the large | 


sullen lip of the later Stuarts. Hoskins’s brick-tints 
were well adapted to such adust, sombre complexions, 
but his occasional clear, bright style, is less manner- 
ed and limited, as witness the Countess of Pembroke. 
Samuel Cooper still remains to be exemplified, for 
we can do him likewise no more than this partial 
justice. ‘ Richard Cromwell’ (p. 141): a very fine, 
serious, dignified, youthful aspect, not at all im- 
becile, but with no Protector strength about its gen- 
tlemanly features ; the eyes full of pensive foresight, 
and tribulation upon the lips. This was a man to 
seclude himself, part through wisdom, part through 
weakness. He has white-powdered hair, and the 
painting itself looks mealy, though excellent. * Wal- 
ler,’ by ditto (p. 147): a harsh, straight-lipped, un- 
poetic face ; and * Wriothesley, Lord Southampton,’ 
(p. 148), his character shining out clear; are both 
capital. ‘ Himself’ (p.186) in chalks, “ the only 
known portrait of him, given to Dalton by George 
III.” says Walpole; not like the neat one (p. 120), 
marked with his initials, either in contour or charac- 
ter, that having a Sam Johnsonian expression, this a 
smug citizen air. * Lord Chancellor Loudon’ and 
* Lord Digby’ (p. 147), with * Pope’s father as he lay 
dead,’ a drawing (p. 224), are a bright cluster to 
attract the gaze, if no absolute dogstars to dazzle it. 
We must have done, though we have left much 
undone, 





OPENING OF THE CHESTS BEQUEATHED TO THE 

UNIVERSITY OF UPSALA BY KING GUSTAVUS IIL 

Some time since, we adverted to the circumstance, 
that in 1791, Gustavus III. ordered to be deposited 
among the archives of the University of Upsala, two 
sealed chests, with injunctions that they should not 
be opened untilfifty years had expired, to be calculat- 
ed from the day of his death; and then only in the 
presence of the assembled Senate, and the municipal 
and judicial authorities of the city. This ceremony, 
it has been some time announced, was to take place 
on the 29th ult., and much curiosity has been felt, 
and much speculation hazarded as to the nature of 
their contents. We are now enabled, from a letter 
in The Times, to give the particulars of this pompous 
and ridiculous piece, of mystification :— 

* At 11 o’clock on the morning of the 29th, the com- 
mission appointed for the purpose, consisting of the 
Vice Chancellor, Rector, and Professors of the Uni- 
versity of Upsala, together with M. Sirte, the Gover- 
nor of the province, assembled in the consistorium, 
and there opened a box containing the keys of the 
two chests ; along with these were found the follow- 

.ing autograph instructions of King Gustavus respect- 
ing his bequest, which will be found to give a general 
view of the contents of the chest :— 

“¢Tn giving my papers to the library of the Uni- 
versity of Upsala, I think I am saving from destruc- 
tion many curious and interesting anecdotes of my 
reign, which must otherwise have remained secret, 
since the respect due to living personages would have 
forced me to destroy papers which might cause them 


vexation, but which, after the lapse of fifty years can 
hurt no one, though they will throw much additional 
light on the history of the time. These papers are of 
various kinds—partly letters, partly memoirs, partly 
trifles, partly projects handed in to me; many re- 
gard court festivities in my youth and the beginning 
of my reign, invented, some by myself, some by my 
family and others about the Court ; but which serve 
to show the taste and manner of life at the time. 
There are also letters from foreign Sovereigns, and 
from ladies with whom I became acquainted while 
abroad; of these in particular there are a great 
many written by three clever and noble French- 
women—namely, Armande Septimannieer de Rich- 
illieu, Countess d’Egmon, daughter of the famous 
Marshal Duke de Richillieu, who relieved Genoa 
and took Mahon, one of the most polished gentlemen 
of the courts of Loudvich the 14th, 15th, and 16th; 
her mother was a Princess of the house of Lorraine, 
and she herself was married to the Comte d’Egmon, 
grandee of Spain; she died in the autumn of 1773. 
The second is Henriette de Sanchon de Boufleers, 
known for her talents, her learning, for the friendship 
of the late Prince de Conti, and for having been the 
first Frenchwoman who crossed over to England after 
| the peace in 1763. The third is N.N. de Noaille 
Comtesse de la Marque, daughter of the old Maré- 
chal de Noaille, who commanded the French armies 
| under Loudvich XIV. and Loudvich XV, and who 
| won the battle of Denia. She is widow of the last 





Count de la Marque, son of him who was Ambassa- 
dor at the Court of King Charles XII. The title of 
| the Count de la Marque has been brought by his 
daughter by his first marriage into the house of Arem- 
berg. From these ladies are most of the letters. 
| All {these papers lie in the greatest disorder; but 
} almost all those from my youth up to 1780 are 
| placed in the black trunk which is at the bottom of 
| the chest. In this are the letters of my blessed 
father, those written to the Queen Dowager from my 
family, those from the Kings of France, Loudvich 
XV., XVI.; from the Kings of Prussia, Spain, &c., 
| together with many papers concerning the revolu- 
| tion; letters R. R. Count Carl Scheffer, in answer 
| to those written by me to him, which originals were 
| returned to me, after the Count Scheffer’s death, by 
High Marshal Count Carl Bonde, and which are to 
| be found in a separate enclosure in the great chest. 
| When these papers are opened, fifty years after my 
| death, it is my will that the University find some 
| learned man, well known for his taste and love of 
| history, to arrange, bind, and preserve them, along 
| with the Palmschcéld collections, in a dry room in 
| the library. Should any one desire to write memoirs 
| of my life, or cause anything to be printed which 
may be thought curious, I should regard his purpose 
with pleasure. In the mean time I leave the Uni- 
| versity a new pledge of the love I have ever borne 
to that institution which I directed during my youth, 
and which now, during the minority of my son, I 
have taken still most closely to my regard, I wish 
that my successors on the Swedish throne may ever 
cherish the same affection for a foundation so useful 
and so honourable for the realm. Gustar.’ 

*** Palace of Stockholm, June 23, 1788.’ 

“ From the consistorium the committee proceeded 
to the Gustavianum (or part of the old library, in 
which the chests were preserved), where they were 
met by the rest of the University authorities, and 
the guests invited to attend; soon after the doors 
were thrown open, and as many of the students and 
the public as could find room were admitted. The 
two chests were fastened and rivetted to the wall by 
a heavy iron chain, so that a smith was necessary to 
commence the proceedings ; after his labours were 
ended, the smaller chest was lifted off the greater 
one, and this latter was opened first.” 

The contents of both chests are sufficiently indi- 
cated in the King’s letter; and the examination of 
the particulars, as set forth by the writer, only con- 
firmed the first impression of their unimportance. He 
thus continues :— 

“From the above it would seem that the world 
has been cheating itself for the last fifty years with 
the expectation, that, on the opening of these chests, 
something would transpire as to the secret springs of 
the conspiracy by which Gustavus III. lost his life. 
Side by side with this expectation, a confused but 
very general report had sprung up, that a certain 








high personage, not content to wait half a century 
had anticipated the stipulated time, and made ; 
judicious selection from the contents of the ch 
prior to their being given over to the custody of the 
University. The apparent result of the investigation, 
has not at all diminished this report. On the con, 
trary, it has passed into belief; and those who a week 
or two back only doubted, are now sure that the 
Duke of Sudermania, when Regent, took care ty 
abstract everything criminatory to himself from among 
the papers in question. Without attempting to de 
cide on a question which seems likely to remain ay 
historical riddle for ever, it may be remarked, that 
as far as the autograph instructions of the King gy 
(see above), it does not appear that we have any good 
cause to expect to find any papers of a date late 
than the year 1788, when the bequest was made, and 
the instructions signed; and though the King, on 
receiving his mortal wound, four years afterwards, 
may have added to the papers, before inclosed jn 
the chests, during his sufferings, which were pro. 
longed above,ten days, yet, in the absence of 
any positive proof that such was the case, we are 
hardly justified in branding the name of King 
Charles XIII. with so foul an imputation ag js 
implied in the abstraction of these papers, since, if 
this be taken for granted, it seems impossible to acquit 
him of being accessory to the murder of his brother, 
There is besides a curious circumstance connected 
with the matter, namely, * All papers marked witha 
cross, or inscribed Freemason papers, must not be 
opened by any other than the reigning king of my 
family.’ A singular instance of the vanity of human 
provisions. The family of Wasa are vagabonds on 
the earth, exiled from the land which their great 
ancestor raised out of the dust, fallen from his 
throne, because they had forgotten how to gover, 
and their place is filled by a child of the French 
Revolution. But many go so far as to say that these 
papers must be handed over to the Prince Wasa, as 
the lineal descendant of Gustavus ; but prince or no 
prince, one thing is certain, he is not, nor ever was, 
‘the reigning king’ of the Wasa family, and there. 
fore cannot be the person pointed out in the instrue- 
tions. Others, in despair, say the papers must be 
kept close sealed for ever—a long time. But itis 
not to be doubted that the Government, if so inclined, 
might fairly exercise a right which few perhaps would 
deny it to have, and settle the case of casuistry at 
once, by breaking the seals, much in the same way 
as Alexander treated the unmanageable Gordian 
Knot; thus proclaiming, once for all, that the reigning 
family has not only succeeded to all the rights actually 
possessed by the former dynasty, but to those also 
which, fifty years back, it fancied it would possess at 
the present time. There is one other thing tobe 
said before this notice is closed. No reader can 
have failed to wonder at the marvellous spelling of 
the French words in the King’s instructions; but 
this astonishment will surely be increased when we 
say that the whole Swedish document is as anomalous, 
both in construction and orthography, as the French 
with which it is so strangely relieved —another proof, 
if any were needed, that a man, not to say a King, 
may enjoy the reputation of a great author, without 
even knowing how to spell.” 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE communications of our Correspondents are 
this week sufficiently important to deserve that a 
column or two be specially appropriated to their use. 
The first, if we were at liberty to mention the writer's 
name, would be listened to with great attention. 
in your Number for April 2, page 285, you have cited, # 
the account of Diodorus Siculus, that the Britons brought 
their tin in waggons over the sands, whieh are dry at low 
water, to the Isle of Wight; and you infer from this that 
important changes have taken place along the southern 
coast of England. I am aware that this interpretation of 
the passage of Diodorus is not a new one; indeed, it is 90 
old, that it must, as I should imagine, have been corrected 
before this time. But as I have never seen a correct intet- 
pretation, I trouble you with the following statement of the 
whole matter in question. 


Diodorus states that the tin was brought to an island - 


(communicating with the mainland by sands dry at low 
water) called Ictis. The only reason for supposing this to 
be the Isle of Wight, is its similarity with the Latin name 
Vectis. Now, as Diodorus brought his history down to the 
invasions of Britain by Julius Cesar, when the southern 
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coast of England was well known to the Romans, and when 
the name Vectis must have been familiar to him, it is clear 
that if he had intended to designate the Isle of Wight he 
would have written not Ixri¢ but Ovexric. Indeed, there 
jsno more reason to think that Ictis means Vectis, than to 
think that Jno means Venus, or that the Indi are the Veneti, 
or that the participle ictus and vectus mean the same thing. 

But, dismissing the question of orthography, the inter- 
pretation of Ictis as the Isle of Wight in the passage under 
consideration, betrays a singular ignorance of the local cir- 
cumstances. Every one of the ancient tin mines (the 
stream-works, accurately described by Diodorus in a passage 
shortly to be quoted.) is within ten miles of the coast; and 
not one of them, I suppose, is twenty miles from Penzance. 
Now, that the Britons, having raised the heavy ore within 
ten miles of the sea, should take the trouble of carting it 
two hundred miles to the Isle of V Vight, and this in the days 
when there were no hard roads and no bridges, is utterly 
inconceivable. The*interpretation must have been given by 
some foreigner, entirely unacquainted with the geography 
of English productions, who conceived either that tin could 
be found everywhere ngland, or that all the tin mines 
were in the New Forest or its neighbourhood. 

I will now cite the passages of Diodorus which bear upon 
this point. : 

First, he describes Britain (1) Boerravikn) as being 
triangular, like Sicily, but with unequal sides. Of that side 
which stretches along the European coast, the angle or head- 
land nearest to the continent of Europe is called Kayrior, 
(the same word as Kent, meaning probably the South Fore- 
Jand,) and is about a hundred stadia from the continent; 
the other angle or headland, called BeXeptor, (some point 
near the Land’s End, possibly Tol Peden Penwith,) is said 
to be four days’ sail from the continent ; the third angle is 
said to stretch out into the ocean (ei¢ To Tedayoc), and 
is called "Opa, 

Then, in a subsequent passage, he gives the following 
statement :— 

“The inhabitants of Britain, who dwell near the pro- 
montory Belerinm, are very kind to strangers, (or fond of 
strangers, @tNoLe vor), and, from frequent intercourse with 
foreign merchants, are civilized in their manners. These 
prepare the tin, skilfully working the ground which bears 
it. The ground is rocky, but has clefts filled with earth 
(ragvac yewdete), in which they work out the vein-stuff, 
soften it by mixing it with water, and clean it (ev dug Tor 
ropoy Karepyatopmevot kat THEavTEC KaBatpovaty). 
Then they cast it in rows of ingots (a@zrorumourreg eic¢ 
dorpayadwy pvOpove), and carry them to a certain 
island lying in front of Britain, called Ictis; for, the space 
between being dry at low water, they carry great quantities 
of tin to it in waggons. A singular circumstance happens 
with regard to the neighbouring islands lying between Europe 
and Britain. At high water, the space between is full, and 
they appear to be islands; at low water the sea runs away 
and leaves a large extent of dry ground, and they are seen 
as part of the mainland. There [that is, in Ictis,] the mer- 
chants buy (the tin] from the inhabitants, and carry it over 
to Gaul ('aXarea).” 

There cannot be the smallest doubt, in the mind of any 
one who is acquainted with the country, that Ictis is the 
island whose highest part is now called St. Michael’s Mount. 
The coast of Cornwall is, for the most part, extremely iron- 
bound and difficult of approach; the small harbours are so 
bad, that even at Portreath, (where the greater part of the 
ore now raised in the country is shipped), it was necessary 
to blast out the bottom as well as the sides of the entrance- 
channel to make it accessible to the ore-ships. But in 
Mount’s Bay the cliffs disappear, and there is a beach of 
considerable extent, reasonably well protected from the swell 
of the Atlantic, and admirably adapted to the ancient ships, 
which could be drawn up on shore. The country, for the 
most part, is very hilly; but a broad valley stretching from 
sea to sea, opposite St. Michael’s Mount, makes that part of 
the eoast (the neighbourhood of Marazion and Penzance) 
more easy of approach from the interior than any other. 

St. Michael’s Mount is still an island at high water, and a 
part of the mainland at low water. The eract agreement 
ofits present state with that described by Diodorus, leads to 
a conclusion precisely opposite to that in the Atheneum, 
and shows that neither the form of the Cornish coast, nor 
the phenomena of the tides, can have been altered in any 
material degree since the time of Julius Cawsar, or rather 
since a time long anterior to that. 

I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

Greenwich, April 11, 1842. A. B. G. 


This question has often been discussed, and, so far 
a3 we remember, the difficulties are not got over by 


our able Correspondent. We have no means at the 
Moment of referring to authorities,—nor, indeed, 
could the question be settled in an incidental dis- 
cussion. It is strange, we admit, that the heavy metal 
taised within ten or twenty miles of the sea should 
have been carted two hundred miles to a port of em- 
barkation ; but not more strange than that, having it 
once safe on board, the merchant traders should cross 





the British Channel, unload there, and transport it by 
land carriage from the coast of Brittany to the Gulf 
of Lyons, a thirty days’ journey ; yet this, if we re- 
member right, is the further account of Diodorus 
Siculus. Subsequently, according to Strabo, the tra- 
ders availed themselves, so far as possible, of water 
carriage, but still they avoided the open sea! The 
route was up the Seine, then by horse carriage across 
to the Rhone, and thence to Marseilles and Nar- 
bonne; and it was at that period that the Isle of 
Wight, situated immediately opposite to the mouth 
of the Seine, and within the circle of established 
Roman power, is supposed to have become the mart 
of trade, such as it was. The words of Cesar, also, 
are thought to strengthen this opinion, for he says 
that the tin was brought from the interior—* mediter- 
raneis regionibus,” and hence it has been inferred that 
it must have come by land carriage from a distance ; 
and we may add, that ingots of tin have been found 
in the bog lands of the New Forest, a circumstance 
we have never seen otherwise accounted for, than by 
assuming that they had fallen from these transport 
waggons. Nor can we admit, with all deference to 
our Correspondent, that the words of Diodorus, “a 
certain island lying in front of Britain”—~ islands lying 





“between Europe and Britain”—clearly describe a 
handful of rock in a small harbour on the coast of | 
Cornwall. As to theinference, that no great change 

can have taken place on the southern coast, it 

rests on the assumption that St. Michael’s Mount 

is the Ictis of Diodorus; for there are many inde- 

pendent reasons that lead us to believe that a 

change has taken place on the northern shore of the 

Isle of Wight. ‘Tradition, always entitled to con- | 
sideration, asserts that the island could formerly be 
reached at low water from the main land ; and Hurst 
Castle is situated on a sand-bank, dry at low water, | 
which still projects so boldly into the Solent, that the 
water-way is less than a mile across. Now, if this 
sand-bank did, as tradition reports, reach to the Isle 
of Wight, the circumstances would answer correctly 
to the description of the historian; and we find the 
possible consequences of a late irruption or wearing 
away of this bank on record. The first would be the 
admission of the tidal waters by a new channel, when 
they would rush on to, and progressively make their 
influence felt on the coast of Hampshire, from Hay- 
ling Island to Selsea Bill. And curiously enough we 
find that in the tenth and eleventh centuries the sea 
made such inroads on that coast, that Selsea itself 
was washed away, and the episcopal see, in conse- 
quence, removed to Chichester, some miles inland. 
Further, it may be remembered, (we regret that in the 
few minutes which only we have had to spare, we have 
not been able to find, and cannot, therefore, refer to 
the particular paper,) we some years since publish- 
ed an account of a Petition, presented, according to 
recollection, about the thirteenth century, by the 
people of Hayling, praying to be relieved from all 
taxation, in consequence of their sufferings from the 
inroads of the sea, which had swept away one half of 
the island, their church being now on a bank two miles 
out at sea; and to this hour, as we have since ascer- 
tained, there is a sea bank there called “ Church 
Bank,” though no one could conjecture the reason 
until this document was discovered. We, however, 
merely submit these hasty speculations for considera- 
tion, for true or false, they do not materially affect our 
argument, which had reference to the eafly state of the 
Thames above and below London; and our view of 
this question has been since materially strengthened 
by the publication of the Report of Mr. Walker and 
the other engineers engaged in the late survey. From 
this Report, we learn that the navigation above 
bridge was in dry seasons nearly impassable, even so 
late as 1774, and in consequence barge channels were 
obliged to be dug; and below bridge, Mr. Walker 
observes, “ it is evident that great labour and skill 
have been applied to confine the river within its 
present banks, which from London to the mouth, a 
length of forty miles, are chiefly artificial. ‘The pro- 
bability is, that gradually as the embankments were 
raised, the ground at the back of them became higher 
by the deposit consequent upon the diminished action 
of the waves upon it, and that the creeks and irregu- 
larities filled up; notwithstanding which, the marshes 
are still from 6 to 7 feet under the level of an average 
spring tide, and 9 or 10 feet under the highest tides. 
* * So that if the artificial embankments were cut 





through, the Thames would at the very next tide 
take possession of the large space which has been so 
long abstracted from it, and would be generally five 
times its present width.” Mr, Walker ascribes these 
embankments, which he says are the result of skill 
and bold enterprise not unworthy of any period, “ to 
the ancient Britons, under Roman superintendence.” 
Another effect of these embankments has been, he 
says, “ by contracting the width, to increase the depth 
under low water of the part between the banks, and 
thereby to improve the river for an extent of naviga- 
tion for which in its natural state it would probably 
have been quite unfit from the want of depth, and 
from the uncertainty of the channel. This deepen- 
ing has been effected by confining the current down- 
wards of the land or fresh water united with the tidal 
water to act upon a limited width, instead of being 
diffused and its force spent over a great surface ; thus 
its velocity and scouring force have been increased 
and the channel has been deepened.” This, too, 
would tend more effectually to drain the whole dis- 
trict. 

We pass now from the Sea and the Earth, and the 
old-fashioned old-world journeyings, to the Air and 
Aerostation, and the speculations of the moderns. In 
our notice of Bentham we have given, as a curiosity, 
an account of Lunardi’s adventure in the first Balloon 
ascent in England, and could not but observe how 
little progress had been made in a science (?) then 
thought so full of promise. Our correspondent 
imagines that he has some suggestions to make in 
reference to this subject, which may be worth con. 
sideration. 

The French Engineers are now directing their atten- 


tion to improve Aerostation. So long as the atmosphere 
is both the sustainer and propeller of the balloon, no 


| contrivance can render it of general utility; that which 


is requisite to make aerostation of essential benefit to 


| society, is the application of a motive power, capable of 


being carried in the car, and sufficiently powerful to impel 
the balloon with greater velocity than the atmospheric 
current moves which supports it. Let the balloon be im- 
pelled by another power than that which supports it, 
and then there will be a close analogy between the bal- 
loon and a sh in the water. The action of the air upon 
the balloon's rudder will then be a guide to the impelling 
power derived from the engine, as the action of the water 
is a guide to the rudder of the ship, derived from the im- 
pelling power of the air. Steam, i air, 

gas, and electric magnetism are all employed as motive 
powers: and whoever turns his attention to aerostation, 
will find sufficient data in any one of these motive powers 
to convert what is now a dangerous and expensive philo- 
sophical toy, into an instrument for promoting the civili- 
zation and happiness of mankind. By the application 
of chemical cold to condense the gas in the balloon, the 
same gas may serve for several aerial voyages. Introduce 
into the upper part of the balloon a freezing mixture capable 
of generating thirty-two degrees of cold, and the gas will 
become so much contracted in bulk, that the balloon will 
descend to the ground from any altitude. By means of 
chemical cold the aeronaut may regulate the buoyancy of 
the balloon to the density or rarity of the atmosphere, so as 
to keep the balloon nearly at the same elevation. With 
regard to the power requisite to impel the balloon with a 
greater velocity than the atmospheric current, that of 
course must be regulated by the size of the balloon and the 
velocity of the current. Let the balloon be thirty-five feet 
in diameter (a size large enough with gas of easily obtained 
purity to carry up a weight of 1,400 1b.) it will present a 
surface of 481 square feet of direct resistance to the air; 
and let the atmospheric current be a brisk pleasant gale, 
moving ten miles per hour; and let the balloon be impelled 
by the engine ten miles quicker than the air, or twenty 
miles per hour. So long as the air and balloon move in the 
same direction with equal velocities there is no resistance, 
for no air is displaced. The resistance therefore to the bal- 
loon moving twenty miles, while the air moves ten miles in 
the same direction, is that of a contrary wind of ten miles 
per hour, which gives a resistance of six ounces avoirdupois 
to every square foot, or 2,886 ounces’ to 481 square feet. 
It thus appears that a balloon thirty-five feet diameter, 
moving twenty miles while the air moves ten miles in the 
same direction, would not require an engine of more than 
three horse power to give it the requisite velocity. But so 
long as the car hangs below the balloon, no contrivance will 
avail to render aerostation a steady mode of conveyance. If 
the balloon be impelled by the engine but one mile per 
hour quicker than the air, the atmospheric pressure will 
force the balloon back, from being directly over the car, so 
that the car will incline from its horizontal position. To 
remedy this inconvenience, place the car upon, instead of 
under the balloon. Let the balloon be an clongated sphere, 
its longest axis directed to the wind, with a cavity in its 
upper surface large enough to contain the car; and to pre- 
vent the car overturning the balloon, by being placed above 
its centre of gravity, let there be a hollow tube extending 
from the cavity down through the balloon's centre, to eight 
or ten feet below its base, terminating in a weight in the 
form of a parabolic spindle; to this weight attach the bal- 
loon, and from the weight let a spiral spring ascend up the 
tube to a foot above its top, in the cavity. Let the spring 
be strong enough to bear up the car and its contents from 
pressing upon the tube, or touching the sides of the cavity. 
Place the car upon the spring, its whole weight will press 
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upon the parabolic spindle below the balloon’s base, so that 
it will have no tendency to overturn the balloon, and it 
will be well protected by the sides of the cavity from cross 
atmospheric currents. A parachute may be placed over the 
car to protect the acronaut from the weather, and to pre- 
vent the atmospheric pressure concentrating in the cavity. 
By the car being placed upon, instead of under the balloon, 
the aeronaut would be in the best possible situation for con- 
densing the gas, and bringing all the power of the engine to 
turn the requisite machinery for impelling the balloon. 
And perhaps the most simple and efficient machinery would 
be a moditication of the screw now employed in propelling 
steam vessels.—I have, &c. G. G. 

On the subject of the Royal Society of Literature, 
we have received several communications, all of 
which shall be attentively considered. We should 
certainly be obliged to “ F.R.S.L.” for the informa- 
tion he offers, but will not publish it unless, in con- 
fidence, he favours us with his name. With “A 
Late Fellow” we have no sympathy. If he saw 
“the worse than inefficiency of the Society,” he 
should not have “ resigned in disgust,” but have set 
himself resolutely to reform the system, and, if he 
could not succeed, should have appealed to the public, 
and cried “ ware hawk.” It is too late now that 
our Correspondent has exposed the humbug, to come 
forward and assure us that he protested against it. 
However, of this more hereafter. In the meantime, 
we must make rvom for the letter of another Corre- 
spondent, whose philosophy finds consolation in the 
very inefficiency of the Society :— 

May I, without offence, venture to ask, whether your 
Correspondent's remarks on the Royal Society of Literature 
were intended for a censure, or for a little friendly puff, of 
which, apparently, the Socicty is in much need. Whatever 
may have been the intention, the paragraph cannotbut 
serve the Society; first, by recalling to public recollection 
that such a joint-stock company of do-nothings is in being; 
and secondly, by removing the prejudice which was origin- 
ally thought the great obstacle to its success,—namely, 
a very English jealousy of all impertinent interferences 
with the great republic of letters. Generally speaking, 
the most that can be hoped of such undertakings is, that 
they should be only ridiculous; and, like the quarante 
avec de Vesprit comme quatre, that they should administer 
to nothing worse than the gratification of each other's 
vanity. Lut there are yet some of us alive who remem- 
ber, that when the establishment of this Society was 
bruited, thore was a strong suspicion against it of a political 
purpose. Its almost avowed design was, to encourage the 


manufacture of “the right sort” of literature, to pat the 
good boyson the head, and to set up a trap for such literary 
rats as the compella intrare of the Attorney General could 


not influence. In its best aspect, it was regarded as a cun- 
ning scheme for withdrawing genius from dangerous specu- 
lations, and busying the age with ‘honest trifles,” to keep 
it out of mischief: at the worst, it threatened to become an 
active agent for falsifying public opinior, and for tampering 
with the liberty of the (literary) subject. But nothing can 
be devised better calculated to dissipate such apprehensions, 
than the statement which your correspondent has culled 
from the Society's Report,—the statement that in the twen- 
tieth year of its existence, it did nothing—literally nothing ;— 
that it has not rewarded subservient mediocrity, or renegade 
talent, to the amount of one pvor halfpenny, nor printed 
one page of the inedited wisdom of our ancestors. Injured 
innocent, how much has it been calumniated! After all, 
then, the Society was but a job, lout comme un autre, a ma- 
chine for creating salaried officers, and encouraging small 
tradesmen. It has not even the splendid demerit of the 
urit enim fulgore suo. It has not driven one individual 
author to retreat before its corporate refulgence; it has not 
awed one rising genius into silence by its collective profun- 
dity. The sole benefit it has conferred on the nation, (save 
only in the case of * Salaries,” ‘* Collector,” &c.) is its con- 
tribution of 182. 4s. 5d. to the public revenue. 
Canpipus—(not a Candidate.) 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE have the great pleasure to announce that Fis 
Royal Highness Prince Albert has signified his in- 
tention to preside at the anniversary dinner of the 
Literary Fund Society, on the 11th of May; and 
that a letter has been received from the Chevalier 
Bunsen, wherein he announces to the Secretary, 
that His Majesty the King of Prussia, “ désirant 
donner a la Société une preuve du vif interct qu'elle 
prend au but bienfaisant que cette Socicté s'est 
proposée,” has forwarded a donation of 100/. These 
are gratifying circumstances: the simple facts that 
a foreign Sovereign thinks the Society not unworthy 
his distinguished favour and support, and that our own 
beloved and illustrious Prince thus consents to tes- 
tify his feeling and sympathy, cannot fail to be most 
serviceable to the Institution, and excite a general in- 
terest in its favour. We earnestly hope that all who 
can, especially all literary men, will be present on the 
11th of May, to welcome the illustrious President, 
and that all who cannot, whether literary or other- 
wise, will send their donations or subscriptions; for 
it must not be forgotten, that the usefulness of the 
Society is necessarily limited by the funds at its 





command. Another circumstance of some interest 
connected with the Society is a second donation from 
the Archbishop of Dublin, of ten per cent. on the 
profits of his works—an intention announced on a 
former anniversary, when His Grace kindly officiated 
as one of the Stewards. 

A correspondent informs us, that a Mademoiselle 
de la Champagne, a French lady of property, who 
died recently in the town of Avranches, in Normandy, 
bequeathed 1,200/. to the British nation, in grateful 
acknowledgment of the liberality and kindness which 
she had experienced from the government and people 
of England, during her residence there, a3 an emi- 
grant, at the time of the revolution. The Mayor of 
Avranches solicited permission from Sir Robert Peel 
to appropriate the money towards building a ward 
in the Town Hospital, for the relief of British sailors 
shipwrecked on the coast, or of other destitute Eng- 
lish persons. The Premier consented; and the 
Mayor has presented to the Minister a work, recently 
published, in English, entitled Historical and Descrip- 
tive Sketches of Avranches and its Vicinity, embla- 
zoned with the Civic Arms. 

The Paris Academy of Moral and Political Sciences 
has elected M. Giraud into its legislative section : 
and M. Damirou has been appointed to the chair of 
philosophy vacant in the faculty of Letters, by the 
death of M. Jouffroy.—Letters and papers from the 
same capital mention the death of Madame Vigée 
Lebrun, Member of the Academy of Painting. —The 
absence of Horace Vernet from the Exhibition at the 
Louvre is also said to be abundantly justified by the 
opening of a- new salle at Versailles, containing a 
series of seven large and seven smaller pictures by 
that painter, destined to commemorate the triumphis 
of the French armies during the first ten years of the 
reign of Louis Philippe, and which are spoken of, 
in their ensemble, as a great triumph of French art. 
—™M. Villemain, the Minister of Public Instruciion, 
has applied to the French Chamber of Deputies fora 
grant of money to be applied to the reprinting of 
the three great works of Laplace, copies of which 
have become very rare, while the works them- 
selves belong to that high class of science which 
makes purchasers of them too limited to induce private 
speculators to adventure on their republication, 
The widow of Laplace surrenders her copyrights to 
the State ; and the Minister requires 40,000 francs 
for 1,000 copies of seven quarto volumes, a portion 
of which he proposes to give to the public libraries 
and libraries of scientific institutions throughout the 
kingdom, a few to be placed at the disposal of the 
Institute, one to be given to Madame Laplace, and 
the remainder to be sold.—The Minister has also 
nominated Messrs. Letronne, Lenormant, De Sade, 
Vitet, and De Laborde, as a Commission to examine 
and prepare for publication the papers of M. I’Hote, 
as a supplement to the works of M. Champollion. 
M. l’Hote made two journeys into Egypt under the 
auspices of the Minister, and left at his death a great 
number of manuscripts, with Egyptian drawings and 
copies of hieroglyphic inscriptions.—To this notice 
of publication we may add two others of interest. 
Under the title of Pensées has been given to the 
public a collection from the papers of the late M. 
Joubert, composed, with some additions, of the ma- 
terials of a work, copies of which were, in the year 
1838, privately circulated under the editorship of 
M. de Chateaubriand.—At Vienna is announced 
the publication of ninety-three hitherto unpublished 
letters of Linnaeus, ranging from the years 1757 to 
1777, and containing, it is said, many important scien- 
tific facts, as well as a number of curious details 
relating to the private life of the great naturalist. 

Cardinal Angelo Mai has just concluded a labour 
on which he has been engaged for the past ten years, 
an edition of the New Testament, with the variations 
of all the manuscripts found in the principal libraries 
of Rome and throughout Italy. The text which the 
Cardinal has adopted as the basis of his edition is 
that of the celebrated Manuscript, No. 1209, in the 
library of the Vatican, which dates in the sixth cen- 
tury. At the suggestion of His Eminence, the Roman 
government has determined upon publishing, at its 
cost, a fac-simile of this manuscript—which is in gilt 
uncial letters, and of the scriptio continua—that is, 
the words are not separated by spaces one from an- 
other. The engraver Ruspi has been charged with 
the execution of this fac-simile upon copper; and 





copies of it will be sent by the Holy See to all uy 
sovereigns of Christendom. a 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of th 
BRITISH ARTISTS is open DAILY, from Ten in the 
Five inthe Evening. Admission, 1s.: Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper, 
THE THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBI 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. att 
GaLiery, Patt Marr East, WILL OPEN on MONDAY “ed 
25th Inst. Open each Day from Nine till Dusk. Admittance = 
Catalogue, 6d. R. HILLs, See’ 
THE EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION oftheNEW 
of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS WILL OPEN on monnrt 
next, the 18th Inst., at their GALLERY, 53, PALL Matt. 
JAMES FAHEY, Sec, 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 
The Two Pictures, now exhibiting, represent THE V 
OF ALAGNA, in Piedmont, destroyed = an ‘avalenche aes 
by M. Bovroy; and THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITy. 
Bethiehem, painted by M. Renovux, from a §$ketch made on the g = 
by D. Roperrts, R.A. in 1839. Both Picture§ exhibit various po 
of light and shade. Open from Ten till Five. 
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THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 

Oren: MORNINGS, from Eleven till Six pP.ar. EVENINGS, 
except Saturdays, from Seven till Half-past Ten o’clock.—The ¢Q. 
LOSSAL ELECTRIFYING MACHINE, worked by Steam Power 
exhibiting the ELECTRIC LIGHT, the appearance of the AURORA 
BOREALIS, &c. &c. on a grand scale, at Three P.M., and at Eight 
in the Evenings. The NEW and ENLARGED DISSOLVING 
VIEWS, commencing a Series intended to illustrate the Scenery of 
the HOLY LAND, are shown at One o'clock, at a Quarter. 
Five, and at a Quarter before Ten in the Evenings. The interm 
hours are devoted to various Lectures, demonstrating the lates 
advances made in practical science.—The Orrery at Twelve ; Cheinica) 
Lecture at Two. At Four o'clock the Diver and Diving Bell, with 
Experiments in the Water. To the Evening Exhibition, which con. 
sists of the leading features of the Morning, a variety of New Cosmo. 
a Views are added.—Conductor of the Band, Mr. Wallis, Ad- 
mission, 1s. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

Continuation of the memoirs read on the 9th of 
March. 

4. *On Rock Basins in the Bed of the Toombud. 
dra, Southern India (lat. 15° to 16° N.),’ by Lieut, 
Newbold.—The rock basins occur principally below 
the anicuts or ancient stone embankments thrown 
across the Toombuddra, for purposes of irrigation, 
near the island of Desanur, and near the ruins of 
Bijanugger or Annagundi (lat. 15° 14’ N., long. 70° 
37’ FE.), also below the anicuts of Sanapore and 
Wullavapore (lat. 15° 6’ N., long. 76° 22’ E.). They 
are generally of a circular or oval form, the diameter 
of the interior being usually greater than that of the 
mouth, and there is frequently at the bottom a cen- 
tral projection, not unlike that of a glass bottle. They 
vary considerably in size, some being twelve feet 
across, and they are stated to occur in different stages 
of developement ; they are also sometimes disposed 
in rows, the intermediate basins being connected by 
shallow troughs. Mr. Newbold observes the power 
of water in excavating these cavities is clearly shown 
by their never occurring where the current is feeble, 
but abounding where cascades are produced either 
naturally or artificially ; and he is of opinion, that 
their excavation is not aided essentially by the attr- 
tion of blocks or pebbles; but he admits, that the 
softening of the sides of the cavities during the dry 
season, by the action of the atmospheric temperature, 
and the water preserved for a time within the cavity 
after the river has partially dried up, may materially 
assist in the effects produced by the freshes of the 
next monsoon. In conclusion, the author alludes to 
the occurrence of similar basin-shaped cavities in 
rocks above the drainage surface of the country, and 
which he ascribes to the agency of temporary torrents 
produced by rain; also to other cavities of ana 
logous characters, which cannot be accounted for by 
such processes, and which he is tempted to assign 
provisionally to diluvial action. 

5. * Notices of a Great Cavern, of the Remainsof 
Elephants, and of a Well sunk in Pumice, &c, in 
Mexico,’ by Mr. J. Phillips—The cavern known by 


{the name of the Cave of Cuernavaca, occurs ina 


limestone hill near the village of Cacaguamilpas, 
thirty-two leagues S.S.W. from the city of Mexico 
It is of vast dimensions, and at a point where it 
separates into two great branches, its height was esti- 
mated, by means of rockets, at upwards of 200 feet. 
The depih of the left-hand branch, Mr. Phillips says, 
must be at least half a mile, that of the right-hand 
branch had not been ascertained. Other caverns 
occur in the district of El Doctor, and limestones 
shown to abound in many parts of Mexico. 

only fossil obtained by Mr. Phillips, is a species of 
Astrea. The remains of the elephant were found 
near the Hacienda of Chapingo, in making a 
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to communicate with the lake near Mexico. Since 
the time of Cortez, the waters have subsided consi- 
derably. At twelve feet below the surface, an ancient 
causeway Was discovered, and two or three feet lower, 
the remains of the elephant. Mr. Phillips alludes 
to Humboldt’s notice of similar bones found in cut- 
ting the great drainage canal of Mexico. The well 
gunk in pumiceous obsidian, was undertaken to pro- 
cure better water than that which the district afford- 
ed. The locality is the new Inn between Perote 
and Santa Gertrudes, The well was sunk to the 
depth of sixty varas, the first ten being in sand and 
the debris of pumice, and the remainder in pumice 
and scorie mixed with obsidian. At the bottom, 
where water was obtained, the volcanic rock assumed 
a more compact character. 

Mar. 23.—Mr. Murchison, President, in the chair. 
Two papers were read :— 

1. ‘On the Coal-fields of Pennsylvania and Nova 
Scotia,” by Mr. Logan.—The observatiors detailed 
were made during the autumn of last year. The 

at carboniferous district of Pennsylvania, which 
js only part of the vast area occupied by similar de- 

its, and extending into the States of Maryland, 
Virginia, and Ohio, consists of numerous alternations 
of grits, sandstones, argillaceous and carboniferous 
shales, valuable bands of limestone and seams of 
coal, in some districts bituminous and in others an- 
thracitic. Beneath this series, occurs a very hard, 
coarse, quartzose conglomerate, which, in the south- 
western portions of the coal district, is from 800 to 
1,200 feet thick, but which in the N.W. thins out 
considerably. Under this conglomerate, is a red 
shale, also of variable importance, being 3,000 feet 
thick in the S.E. portions of the State, less than 100 
in the western, and disappearing in the N.W. In 
its lower part, it contains a partial bed of fossiliferous 
limestone. To the red shale succeeds a formation 
composed of white, grey, and buff coloured sandstones 
and conglomerates, occasionally interstratified with 
beds of shale, and it is apparently of uniform thick- 
ness. The whole of these deposits are conformable 
toeach other, and are considered as belonging to the 
carboniferous series, containing coal measure plants, 
but no workable seams of coal occur under the up- 
permost group. Beneath the sandstone formation, a 
distinct series of strata commences, though the incli- 
nation of the beds is conformable to that of the car- 
boniferous deposits. It has been termed by Prof. 
Rogers the Appalachian System, and consists of nine 
formations arranged in the following descending 
order :—1, Red and buff coloured shales and argil- 
laceous sandstones. 2, Olivaccous shales, 3, Fos- 
siliferous sandstones. 4, Argillaceous blue limestone. 
5, Variegated caleareous shales. 6, White and 
yellowish fucoidal sandstones. 7, Red argilla- 
ceous shales and soft red sandstones, with hard, 
greenish, and dark grey sandstones. 8, Dark blue, 
drab and yellow slates. 9, A thick blue limestone. 
The entire thickness of these formations is estimated 
to be at least 20,000 feet. The lowest limestone 
(No. 9) has a great range, extending through Penn- 
sylvannia and New York, to Lake Champlain and 
the banks of the St. Lawrence ; and it is considered, 
on account of its organic remains, assignable to the 
lower Silurian rocks of Mr. Murchison. The whole 
of the foregoing series, including the carboniferous 
deposits, are contained within a gigantic trough which 
ranges from N.E. to S.W., and is traversed to a 
greater or less extent by seven remarkable parallel 
Tidges, ten to twelve males distant from each other, 
and presenting the appearance of a series of concen- 
tric segments of circles, with the convex sides towards 
the N.W. These ridges are also parallel to the 
great range of the Alleghany and Appalachian Moun- 
tains, increasing in sharpness and importance as they 
approach those chains, The first or most north- 
western ridge has not been traced far into the north- 
eastern limits of the coal-field ; the second is known 
toextend 125 miles from the northern boundary of 
the State, to a considerable distance within the coal 
area, where it flattens down ; the third and fourth 
have been ascertained to range 160 and 200 miles 
respectively, penetrating still further into the carbo- 
iferous regions, and there disappearing. The fifth 
and sixth have been traced 250 miles each from the 
county of Susquehanna, quite through the coal area 
tothe confines of Virginia; but the seventh has been 
to range only sixty miles within the district 


described in the paper, or from the southern boun- 
dary of the state to the Alleghany Mountains, one of 
the ridges of which is conjectured, however, to be a 
continuation of it. In the southern limits of Penn- 
sylvannia, these ridges are said to produce anticlinal 
hills and synclinal valleys, but at the northern ex- 
tremity anticlinal valleys and synclinal hills, instances 
of each occurring in the intervening or midway dis- 
tricts. Where the anticlinal lines constitute hills, 
they always consist of the hard quartzose conglome- 
rate; but where they occur in valleys they are always 
connected with the soft members of the coal measures, 
or the softer beds of the inferior red shales. Confin- 
ing his observations to the anthracitic regions, east 
of the Susquehanna River, Mr. Logan next describes 
their geological and physical structures, but it is im- 
possible to render this portion of the memoir intelli- 
gible, without the assistance of maps.* We can 
merely state, that the district is divided into three 
troughs, called the southern, middle, and northern 
anthracitic coal regions, by ridges of the hard conglo- 
merate, and that numerous minor lines of disturb- 
ance, parallel to each other and to the separating 
ridges, traverse the troughs. In the southern region 
the minor anticlinal ridges, five in number, present 
a more abrupt acclivity on the north than on the 
southern side, and this feature becomes more pro- 
minent in each succeeding escarpment, so that in the 
most southern, the strata have been elevated beyond 
the perpendicular, and turned over, exposing beds 
many thousand feet below the coal measures. Potts- 
ville and Mount Carbon are mentioned as good local- 
ities for studying these inversions. Beneath every 
seam of anthracite, Mr. Logan detected a bed of fire 
clay, containing stigmaria identical in mineral cha- 
racter, and in the mode of occurrence of the fossil 
plants, with the beds of underclay described by him, 
on a former occasion, as occurring under every seam 
of coal in South Wales. + The number of the work- 
able seams in the southern region, Mr. Logan is of 
opinion, ought to be reduced to one-fifth the amount 
given by the resident miners, as he allows for repeti- 
tions by faults; but he estimates their aggregate 
thickness at 100 feet. The celebrated summit mines, 
worked in open day, in the neighbourhood of Mauch- 
chunk, present a nearly solid mass of coal fifty feet 
thick. Standing on the edge of the excavation, and 
looking down into the black abyss below, cut out 
into dark-sided lanes and streets, surrounded by sable 
precipices, it is impossible, says Mr. Logan, not to 
be amazed at the store of mineral wealth contained 
in this one seam, and equal to between 40,000 and 
50,000 tons of fuel per acre. 

In an appendix, Mr. Logan gives long and valua- 
ble sectional lists, and he states, it will be evident from 
them, that he personally examined nearly the whole 
of the anthracite coal seams noticed in the memoir. 
—Nova Scotia. After his visit to Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Logan proceeded to Nova Scotia, and investigated 
the coal-bearing strata in the neighbourhood of 
Pictou, on the northern side of the province (lat. 45° 
48/, long. 62° 48’ W.). Pictou stands on a carboni- 
ferous series, and a bed of coal passes under the 
town, but the principal locality for workable seams 
is at the Albion mines, ten miles to the south. In 
Judge Haliburton’s ‘Statistical Account of Nova 
Scotia,’ ten beds are stated to occur there, and the 
aggregate thickness is estimated to be sixty feet ; 
but only one seam, containing twenty-four feet in 
vertical dimensions of clean coal is at present worked, 
and its daily produce is about 240 tons. In Frazer's 
Mount, near New Glasgow, two miles to the east- 
ward of the Albion mines, are other workable beds, 
resting with the interposition of a stratum of Stig- 
maria fire-clay, on limestone. Judge Haliburton 
has given a section of the Albion mines, including 
600 feet, and in the appendix to Mr. Logan’s me- 
moir is an elaborate list of beds, commencing 238 
feet below Judge Haliburton’s section, and extend- 
ing in the descending series for upwards of 2,500 feet. 
The whole of these series Mr. Logan divides into the 
following groups:—1. Red and drab coloured sand- 
stones with red and grey shales, a few coal seams 
occurring chiefly towards the bottom, associated with 





* Our readers will find in Mr. R. C. Taylor’s reports on 
the Dauphin and Susquehanna Coal Company Estate, pub- 
lished at Philadelphia in 1840, much information respecting 
these regions, also illustrative maps and sections. See like- 
wise Silliman’s Journal of Science, Vol. 41. Part 1. 





+See Atheneum, Nos. 648 and 736. 





limestone, and resting -on a very coarse conglome- 
rate of considerable thickness. 2. Soft dark shales, 
with a few beds of sandstone, and richly stored, par- 
ticularly in the lower half, with workable seams of 
coal and ironstone, 5,000 feet. Beds of fire-clay 
with stigmarize were found by Mr. Logan, under 
every seam of coal which he examined; and he 
states that they are reported to occur in the same 
position in the carboniferous series of Cape Breton. 
3. Limestone, with marine fossils, ten feet. 4. Coal 
measures, probably unproductive, consisting, in the 
upper half, chiefly of red and dark coloured shales 
and sandstones, also of carboniferous shales resting 
on fire-clay, with stigmarie; and in the lower half, 
of strong red and other sandstone, divided by a few 
bands of red shale, 1,900 feet. 5. Limestone, ten 
feet. All the above rocks contain carbonized veget- 
able remains, but, in the beds next to be noticed, 
they are very rare. 6. Soft, bright red, and pale 
green shales, alternating in the lower part with red 
sandstones, 650 feet. 7. Limestone, twenty feet. 
The limits of the coal deposits of Nova Scotia have 
not been defined, and great care would be neces 
sary in attempting to ascertain them on account 
of the overlying strata, Mr. Logan is of opinion, 
that the Pictou deposit probably extends westward 
across Colchester County to the north side of the 
Basin of Mines, including the seams of Kemptown 
and Onslow, and he believes that a parallel trough 
exists to the southward, ranging from Hawkesbury, 
on the western side of Cape Breton Island, to Wind- 
sor,-on the south side of the Basin of Mines (lat. 44° 
49’, long. 64° 19’ W.), three miles south of which 
Mr. Logan discovered coal measures. He states that 
they are also found at Middle Stewick, on the line 
of strike between Hawkesbury and Windsor, and 
they are reported to occur at Beaver Lake, which is 
situated on the same bearing. With respect to the 
gypsiferous marls and limestones of Nova Scotia, 
Mr. Logan is of opinion, that-they are newer than 
the coal measures, because, in a section near Wind- 
sor, the former rise out unconformably at an angle of 
45° from beneath the latter, and because the fossils 
collected by him have been ascertained not to belong 
to any of the deposits more ancient than the coal 
measures, but to agree generally with those charac- 
teristic of the magnesian limestone and triassic series, 


2. *On the Tchornoi Zem, or Black Earth of the 
Central Regions of Russia, by Mr. Murchison.—The 
object of this communication is to attract notice to 
a superficial deposit which, though it occurs at inter- 
vals over vast tracts of Central and Eastern Russia, 
has not received sufficient attention. The author, 
Ist, describes its range, extent, and connexion with 
the physical outline of the regions in which it pre- 
vails; 2ndly, its relations to the northern drift and 
other superficial detritus; 3rdly, its chemical com- 
position; and 4thly, he offers some remarks respect- 
ing its origin. 1. The northernmost limits of the 
Tchornoi Zem may be defined by a curved line 
drawn from a little south of Lichwin (54° N, lat., 
33° 44 E. long.), to the left bank of the Volga, in 
lat. 57°, beyond that river, the earth occurs near 
Casan, but not to the north of the town; and on the 
Asiatic side of the Urals, the author met, in lat. 56° 
N., with a large oasis of it around a spot called 
Crasnoi Glasnova. Of its northern limits in the 
great Siberian plains no defined information was 
obtained, but Mr. Murchison was told that it is 









































































' spread over a considerable area in the centre of that 


region. Of its southern limits no precise details are 
given, but the black earth is stated to occur at inter- 
vals, on the eastern flanks of the Southern Urals, 
and in the Steppes of the Kirghise. It is wanting 
in the great flat steppes between Orenburg and the 
mouth of the Volga, also south of Tzaritzin on the 
Volga (about 48° 40! N. lat.) ; and in the Steppes 
of the Kalmucks, ranging to the mouth of the Don, 
likewise south of the chain of elevation, commonly 
called the granitic steppe. It is found at all levels 
to the height of 400 feet; on plateaux, on slopes, 
and in the bottom of broad valleys. It is universally 
cut into by the ravines or fissures called “ avrachs” 
or “ balters,” and which are due to the action of at- 
mospheric agents on the incoherent materials forming 
the superficial deposits of the country. Its thickness 
varies from a few feet to twenty, the deepest beds 
occupying the lowest levels. It always consists of 
very fine black particles, mixed with grains of sand ; 
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and when wet, it forms a tenacious mass; but when 
dry, an impalpable powder, which rises into the air 
even by the pressure of a horse's feet on the turf that 
covers it. Wherever the Tchornoi Zem occurs, it 
constitutes the finest soil in Russia, whether for 
wheat or grass, requiring only an occasional year of 
fallow to recover its productive qualities. 2. With 
respect to its relation to the northern drift and other 
superficial detritus, Mr. Murchison shows that the 
black earth is found in connexion with the former 
only, at the extreme southern limits of the boulder 
region, and there overlies it: he also shows that the 
Tchornoi Zem is universally the uppermost deposit 
of the country in which it occurs, resting upon all 
formations from the most ancient to the newest, but 
invariably preserving its black colour. With respect 
to the comparisons which have been drawn between 
this curious accumulation and other geologically 
modern ones, Mr. Murchison dissents from that which 
would assign the same origin to it and the Loess of 
the Rhine, because it contains no fluviatile or terres- 
trial testacea, and because it occurs on plateaux, a 
position never occupied by the loess; but he does 
not object to the two deposits being considered as 
equivalents in age. He likewise dissents from the 
supposition that the Tchornoi Zem and the ordi- 
nary diluvium of Belgium, France, and Germany 
had a similar origin, because they possess no charac- 
ters in common. 3. According to an analysis of the 
earth made by Mr. Phillips, chemist to the Museum 
of Economic Geology, 100 parts consist of the follow- 
ing ingredients :—silica, 69.8; alumina, 13.5; lime, 
1.6; oxide of iron,7; vegetable matter, 6.4; traces 
of humic acid, sulphuric acid, chlorine, and loss, 1.7. 
The black earth, therefore, Mr. Murchison observes, 
does not differ in composition from many of the red 
or brown soils of England. 4. The author then offers 
some remarks on the origin of the Tchornoi Zem. 
He cannot admit that it owes its peculiar characters 
to decayed forests, or vegetables in situ, as it never 
contains any remnants of the trunks and branches 
of trees, roots, or vegetable fibres not derived from 
the existing herbage, even where the deposit is from 
fifteen to twenty feet thick, and might be expected 
to afford them, were the assumed origin the true one. 
He is further of opinion, that the position of the 
Tchornoi Zem, often spread out on the tops and 
sides of mounds like a coating of mortar over a dome, 
and its uniform character throughout extensive areas, 
are features equally opposed to the hypothesis of a 
simply terrestrial origin. On the contrary, he be- 
lieves that it is a sub-marine accumulation, deposited 
quietly at the bottom of a sea, far removed from all 
violent currents or other disturbing agents, and con- 
sequently beyond the range of the operations which 
produced the great boulder formation of Northern 
Russia ; and he conceives, that its uniform black 
colour is due to the state of decomposition of the 
vegetable matter which was mixed up with the 
drifted mud and fine sand, composing the mass of 
the Tchornoi Zem. 





GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

April 11.—R. I. Murchison, Esq. in the chair. 

1, A note was read from Dr. Willshire, relating to 
Abu Bekr, and communicating the intelligence re- 
ceived from the Consul at Mogadore, (see Athen. 
ante, p. 212,) and suggesting that much interesting 
information connected with personal narrative after 
many years spent in the Sahara of Africa, might be 
afforded by a Spaniard, Aligo Hernandez, who was 
redeemed last December from slavery by the Consul. 
He had passed nine years in the Desert as a slave ; 
his master refusing a ransom in the hope of his con- 
version to the Mohammedan religion. TheConsulhad 
been attempting his redemption for eight years, but 
until the period alluded to was unsuccessful. 

2. A paper was next read, on the Rivers of British 
Guayana, by Mr. Schomburgk, being an extract from 
that gentleman's Second Report to the Government. 
—Starting on the 30th of June from Cumaka, on 
the left bank of the Aruka river, and not far from its 
junction with the Barima, Mr. Schomburgk entered 
this latter, which he ascended in its whole length. 
The first affluent of importance met with was the 
Kaituma, coming from the south, and entering the 
left bank of the Barina by a mouth about 200 feet 
wide, The next object worthy of attention was the 
river Waruiwa, by means of which and the inlets of 





other rivulets,a communication exists between the 
Barima and Waini rivers, A little above this the 
party came to the first hills, after passing which they 
reached the Amisi river, which by natural channels 
communicates with the Kaituma. Here the influence 
of the tide ceases in the rainy season, though in the 
dry season it is felt higher up. Hitherto, with the 
exception of the latter day’s journey, the vegetation 
had been mangroves and palms; but these now be- 
came less frequent. From the Amisi they ascended 
to the village of Manari, from which settlement there 
is a path overland to the Barama river. About this 
part of the Barima the most gigantic Mora trees were 
seen, some of them rising toa height of 150 feet, each 
forming as it were a forest of itself. The timber of 
this tree is the finest imaginable for ship-building, 
and it is so abundant on the Upper Barima, that the 
whole British navy might be reconstructed of it. The 
Manari river and the other tributaries of the Barima 
hitherto passed, as well as the river itself, is chiefly 
inhabited by Warraus. At the settlement of Manari, 
inhabited by Waikas, Mr. Schomburgk sent back his 
canoes, under charge of Mr. King, to George Town, 
they being too large for ascending further up the 
river, and together with Mr. Glascott and Mr. Echlin 
started in a small canoe to continue his exploration 
of the Upper Barima, which he traced to its source, 
passing several cataracts and rapids, of which the 
first met with is the Mekorerussu, up to which the 
Barima is navigable for steamers. Further up they 
came to a rivulet of black water; after which the 
rivers Manawa and Mahokawina were reached ; these 
are large tributaries of the Upper Barima. Above 
the junction of these streams the Barima could no 
longer be ascended, even in corials, by reason of 
fallen trees which barred the passage. Mr. Schom- 
burgk, therefore, armed some of his people with 
cutlasses and hatchets, and leaving Mr. Glascott in 
charge of his camp, proceeded with his little band to 
trace the source of the river on foot, Having reached 
another affluent, called the Rocky river, want of pro- 
visions compelled Mr. Schomburgk to return to his 
camp. Mr, Glascott had, in the meantime, made 
some meteorological observations, the weather pre- 
cluding his making any astronomical ones. The 
whole party now rapidly descended the stream down 
to the Manari. Here they again separated, Mr, 
Glascott proceeding by water to the coast with such 
of the men as were least able to undergo the fatigue 
of the overland journey, and Mr. Schomburgk, with 
Mr. Echlin and the remainder of the men, started 
overland in a southerly direction towards the Barama. 
The first day’s journey lay through a forest contain- 
ing most valuable timber and other trees, among 
which one yields caoutchouc. Proceeding over a 
track of alternate hills and swampy valleys, in which 
they sometimes sunk deep, and passing several vil- 
lages, around which the soil was good and cultivation 
luxuriant, particularly the maize, they arrived at the 
settlement of Cariacu, on the Barama. Here some 
of the Warraus would proceed no farther, and their 
place was supplied by Carabisis and Waikas. Having 
now to ascend the Barama, a distance of four days’ 
journey, they hired a shell, or bark canoe, and left 
Cariacu on the 11th of July. At Cadiu, a settle- 
ment just below the falls, they were struck with the 
air of plenty which the plantations presented, con- 
sisting of cassava, yams, sweet potatoes, plantains, 
bananas, &c., sugar canes, cotton trees, Kc.; quan- 
tities of beautiful birds also enlivened the scene. 
The next day, after passing some rapids, they came 
to the great fall of Dowocaimo, which is described as 
very grand. The whole fall of the Barama is here 
120 feet. The rock over which the water tumbles is 
gneiss. The canoes were carried past the cataract, 
and the party proceeded, meeting with some rapids, 
which they stemmed, till they came to the fall of 
Aunama, where the Barama is joined by an affluent 
from the south-west, called also the Aunama; from 
this point a path leads along the valley of the 
Aunama, and taking it, they journeyed on towards 
the Cuyuni. Having crossed the stream two or three 
times, as also a few hills covered with timber trees, 
and passed two or three settlements of the Indians, 
they reached the most elevated spot between the 
Cuyuni and Barama. This water-shed was estimated 
at 520 feet above the level of the sea. Mountains 
which really deserved the name, commenced above 
twenty miles westward, The hillocks which divide 






























































































































the Aunama, flowing north-east from the Acarabjg 

flowing in the opposite direction, are only from 6 

to 100 feet above their level. Mr. Schomburgk ang 

his party now descended the valley of the Acarabis, 
which at this time of the year was almost one co. 
tinued swamp, in which they sometimes sunk Up to 
the girths in the mire. This soil is represented a 
excellent for rice, At last, on the 19th of J uly, they 
reached Haiowa, a Carabisi settlement about two 
miles from the northern or left bank of the Cuyunj, 
The tract between the Barama and Cuyuni has many 
spots admirably adapted for the cultivation of coffee, 
At Haiowa sugar-cane and tobacco, and cotton of 
excellent quality, were grown. Here the party ex. 
pected to meet with the supplies, which it had beep 
agreed upon should be sent up the Cuyuni, but they 
were disappointed, and their provisions being ex. 
hausted, they were reduced to cassava and such game 
as fell into their hands. Having obtained a lange 
corial from a settlement higher up, they embarked 
to descend the Cuyuni. This is not effected withoyt 
danger, on account of the many falls. At one of 
these, the Poinkamaroa, they had to unload, and 
draw the craft over a portage of about 300 yards 
This cataract is thirty feet high, and is called the 
canoe wrecker, from the many canoes wrecked here, 
Further down the river, at a settlement beyond the 
Toropari hills, Mr. Schomburgk heard of that por 
tion of his party which he expected to meet, but the 
tidings were by no means satisfactory, for at the 
dangerous fall of Wakupang the boat had been log, 
and with it everything but their lives. Here the 
guides were paid off, and the two parties joining de. 
scended the stream. The fall, which had been » 
disastrous to the ascending party, was now descended 
in safety ; it is the commencement of the second 
series of falls or rapids.) The Tonoma rapid was 
next reached, which commences the third series of 
falls. At the cataract of Arauka they had to unload 
and haul the corial overland. Soon after this, Wokee 
or Powis mountain was passed ; it rises on the river's 
bank, and is 600 feet high. At the fall of Camaria 
there was no portage, and in shooting the cataract 
they were saved from destruction only by the pre 
sence of mind of some of the crew. The same even- 
ing they reached Emasubba, called the “ Great Fall,” 
where they had to unload, and to haul the canoes 
overland, At length they reached the last fall, called 
Acaya, and there had the pleasure of seeing before 
them the junction of the three rivers Essequibo, 
Mazaruni, and Cuyuni. They were received with 
heart-felt joy at the Protestant Mission at Bartika 
Grove, presided over by the worthy Mr. J. H. Bernan, 
A detailed description of the Mission is given by Mr. 
Schomburgk, which our limits will now allow us to 
enter into. From Bartika Grove they proceeded to 
George Town, where they arrived on the second day, 
after an absence of three months and a half, during 
which they had travelled over near 700 miles, and 
notwithstanding the very unfavourable state of the 
weather, had determined twenty-one points astrone 
mically, and acquired the true knowledge of the 
course of the rivers Waini, Barima, Amacur, 
Barama, and Cuyuni, all of which had never before 
been visited by any person competent to lay them 
down properly ; it is, therefore, no wonder that their 
true courses are found to be nearly opposite to what 
is laid down on the maps. This very interesting 
paper was full of details relating to soil, production, 
tribes, &c., which we are obliged to omit. 





Soctery or Arts.—A4pril 13.—G. Moore, Esq, 
V.P. in the chair. The first illustration for the 
season was given by Mr. E. Solly, Jun. The subject 
was the Chemistry of Soap-making, and a sketch was 
given of the chemical principles on which that art 
depends, as well as the leading practical details of the 
manufacture. Mr. Solly commenced by briefly de- 
scribing, and illustrating by experiments, the general 
phenomena of combination and decomposition ; then 
entered more minutely into the formation of saltsand 
the action of acids and bases on each other, He next 
described the operations of the soap-maker. Soap 
used to be made with oil or some fatty matter and 
potash, to which common salt was added to give It 
solidity, by decomposing the soap and substituting soda 
for potash in the soap itself, It is now made directly 
by the combination of soda with fat or oil, and hard 
soap is thus made at once, The fat or oil is boiled 
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with a solution of the soda or caustic ley, as it is 
called, beginning with a very weak one, which, on 
being exhausted of its soda, is pumped off and re- 
placed by a stronger ley ; this process is repeated 
some six or seven times till the oil becomes saturated 
with the soda and a perfect soap is produced ; it is 
then put into wooden frames to harden, and then cast 
jnto bars by the wires. Lastly, Mr. Solly explained 
the theory of these operations by referring to his pre- 
vious experiments, and showed that oil may be con- 
sidered as a salt of glycerine, in which that substance 
js combined with the oily acids ; that by the operation 
of soap-making this salt is decomposed, and the base 
glycerine replaced by the potash or soda used by 
the manufacturer ; and that, therefore, soap is in fact 
a saltof potash or soda, as really and truly as the 
nitrate or sulphate of those alkalies. Specimens of 
the materials used in the manufacture were laid upon 
the table; amongst these were some illustrating the 
improvements which, during the last sixty years, have 
been at various times rewarded by the medals of the 
Society. + A ET 

InsrituTION oF Civit EnGineers.—April 5.— 
The President in the chair. The Turbine of Four- 
nevron was further discussed, and a comparison insti- 
tuted between its merits and those of the water pres- 
sure engine, Barker’s mill as improved by Whitelaw 
and Stirratt, and several other machines. 

The conversation upon Professor Moseley’s Indi- 
cator was then resumed. It was contended, that in 
computing the force required to raise a certain water 
load, the power necessary to give velocity had been 
neglected, although such power must necessarily have 
been expended ; hence, that the quoted results of 
Mr. Wicksteed’s experiments at the East London 
Water Works engine, insisted upon as corroborative 
of the registration of the Indicator, must be incor- 
rect. This was answered by a reference to the re- 
ceived principle of mechanics, that so long as the 
pressure tending to give motion to any mass, exceeds 
the resistance opposed to its motion, the excess of the 
work done by that pressure over that expended upon 
the resistance is accumulated under the form of 
“vis viva” in the moving mass, to be given out again 
at a subsequent period of the motion when, the 
moving pressure falling short of the resistance, the 
motion gradually dies away ; so that, on the whole, 
the work expended in overcoming a given resistance 
going through a given space is the same, whatever be 
the velocities at any period of the motion communi- 
cated to the moving mass; all the excess of work 
done to communicate this velocity at one period of 
the motion, being treasured up to supply a cor- 
responding deficiency at another. The application 
of this principle was illustrated by the supposed case 
of a steam-engine whose piston is loaded to 10tb. 
per square inch, and into whose cylinder steam is 
admitted at 15ib. pressure. By reason of the excess 
of the pressure of the steam upon the piston, over 
the resistance opposed to its motion, its velocity and 
that of the mass which moves with it, continually 
increases until the steam is cut off, and afterwards 
until by expansion, the pressure of the steam is re- 
duced to 10tb., the excess of the work done by the 
steam over that expended upon the resistance up to 
this period, having all been accumulated in the 
moving mass ; when the steam pressure becomes by 
further expansion less than the load, it still carries on 
the piston to the end of the stroke by means of the 
accumulated foree which is then given out again, until 
the whole is expended, and a cylinder full of steam is 
discharged at a pressure greatly less than the load. 

‘Description of the Menai Lighthouse,’ which 
showed the advantages possessed by the Menai Strait 
aa harbour of refuge for vessels entering the Rivers 

and Mersey, the necessity for distinctly marking 
outthe channel of the entrance, and the improvements 
carried into effect by the Trinity House. The 
details of the construction were then fully given, and 
illustrated by drawings. The principal novelty in the 
construction was the substitution for the curved base 
(like the Edystone) of a series of rectangular steps 
or offsets at the base, extending upwards to a height 
oftwenty-two feet; the engineer (Mr. Walker) being 
of opinion that the force of the waves would be more 
broken by striking against the steps, where the solid 
mass of the building was amply sufficient to resist 
the momentum, than if the body of water was guided 
Upwards by the curved base. This was stated to be 


the first lighthouse in which cast iron has been sub- 
stituted for stone in the pedestal of the lantern. 

The following candidates were elected—The Rev. 
Dr. Buckland, as an Honorary Member ; and Messrs. 
Gilbertson, J. Ransome, Knight, Whitmore, Murray, 
Roe, Winsland, Piper, Denton, and R. G. Ranson, 
as Associates, 

April 12.—The President in the chair. 

A paper was read, by Col. Jones, R.E., ‘On the 
Sections of Break waters as heretofore constructed, with 
Suggestions as to Modification of their Forms,’ which 
was the result of many years’ observation of the effect 
of storms upon the sea faces of breakwaters and 
piers; those principally alluded to, and of which 
drawings were exhibited, were Plymouth, Kingstown, 
Howth, Ardglass, and Dunmore, and a section was 
also given of the sea wall of the Kingstown Railway. 

The mode of building with “ Pierre perdue” ap- 
pears to have been brought into notice about the 
time of Louis XV. when the cones at Cherbourg 
were sunk and filled with stones as a foundation for 
a wall; since then, the general mode of forming sea 
defences has been to throw down masses of stones, 
allowing them to be placed at the slope which was 
formed by the action of the waves on the shore. In 
many instances this rough foundation has been paved 
down to below low-water mark with squared blocks 
of stone, secured with much care, and above this a 
wall is built of solid masonry, generally at a consider- 
able slope. Col. Jones contends, that the system of 
assimilating the sea face of breakwaters to the form 
of the shore at low-water is erroneous, because the 
sea-shore is the line of least, or non-resistance, not 
opposing but yielding to the sea. He then gives his 
observations upon the several sections ; and states 
that the waves have the most violent effect upon 
break waters, at about half-tide, hence the pitching of 
that spot is first disturbed, and the materials once 
moved are carried down into the deep water: to 
parry this evil, nearly 200,000 tons of stone have 
been deposited on the foreshore of Kingstown eastern 
pier, yet more requires to be added. Similar addi- 
tions have been constantly made to the Plymouth 
Breakwater, with no better effect. At Dunmore 
iron chains have been placed in the face of the 
walls to receive them. At Howth, a slope of three 
to one has been found insufficient. At Ardglass the 
pier head and lighthouse have been washed away. 
It appears from these and other examples that no 
pier with a great inclination of the surface has ever 
resisted the violence of the waves. 

Under these considerations, Col. Jones proposes, 
upon the “ Pierre perdue,” to raise a perpendicular 
wall from the level of low-water spring tides: this 
form, he contends, would resist the upward pressure 
of the sea upon the broad bases of the stones, and 
prevent their being removed. He gives several 
instances of works so constructed having resisted 
satisfactorily for many years the attacks of the sea 
in exposed situations, where inclined walls have sub- 
sequently been much injured, or have entirely failed. 
He argues also, that although the proposed walls 
would require to be built with squared stones instead 
of “ Pierre perdue,” that the cost would not be much 
greater than at present, as the area of the section of 
his proposed wall, if applied at Kingstown, would 
be only 4,860 square feet, whereas the sectional area 
of the present pier is 10,085 square feet. -The French 
appear to have partially adopted the form at the 
new works at Cherbourg; but he considers their 
mode of construction objectionable, inasmuch as it 
leaves in front of the outer face that part of the 
breakwater which is most subjected to injury. 

These propositions were discussed at some length, 
and it was contended, that engineers were justified 
in taking as a type the form of the beach opposite, 
in front of which the breakwaater was to be erected, 
rather than adopt one invariable form; inasmuch 
as the slopes of all beaches varied with the nature of 
the materials employed, and the depth of the waves 
and the force exerted by them in impinging upon 
them. At the Kingstown pier, the regularity of the 
slope assumed by the materials after a storm was 
very remarkable. The injuries might frequently be 
attributed to the great speed of the works, not allow- 
ing time for them to be consolidated, and also using 
almost entirely large stones, leaving too many inter- 
stices. The present extensive works of French en- 
gineers with “ Béton” (cement) for forming piers at 






































































































Algiers, and other places, were mentioned. Telford 
had abandoned vertical walls, because they had so 
repeatedly failed. Messrs, Rennie & Whidbey ori- 
ginally recommended that form for the Plymouth 
Breakwater, but did not carry it out, fearing its 


stability. Many other remarks of the same tendency 
were made ; and the feeling appeared to be, that the 
data proposed at present were not sufficient to war- 
rant such a deviation from the accepted forms as the 
substitution of vertical walls for slopes for the outer 
faces of breakwaters. 


Linnean Society.—April 5.—Robert Brown, Esq. 
in the chair. Specimens of Crocus vernus were ex- 
hibited by Mr. Flower, which had been gathered in 
the vicinity of Hornsey Church. A paper was read 
on several new species of Spiders, with an account of 
their habits, by John Blackwell, Esq. Some of the 
species were remarkable as having been found at the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and in no 
other part of the country. The Secretary announced 
that in pursuance of the bequest of the late David 
Don, Esq., the society had received his herbarium, as 
well as a collection of hard fruits and sections of 
wood. 


Horticutturat Sociery.— April 5.—Sir O. 
Mosely, Bart. in the chair. From Mr. Goode, 
gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, there was a large collee- 
tion, including two magnificent specimens of Heaths, 
linnzoides and melanthera ; a large handsome plant 
of Epacris impressa and Oncidium pulchellum, with a 
spike of delicate pinkish-white blossoms; for which 
a Knightian medal was awarded. Mr. Jackson ex- 
hibited six fine specimens of Heaths, for which a 
Banksian medal was given. A certificate was awarded 
to Mr. Standish for Zichya villosa, a recent introduc- 
tion from Swan River, well worthy of cultivation. Mr. 
Ivery exhibited several fine seedling Cinerarias ; the 
most remarkable among them was Rival King; its 
habit is dwarf and compact, and the flowers are 
white tipped with bright crimson: a certificate was 
given for it. J. Willmore, Esq., sent a specimen of 
a new species of Peristeria from Porto Caballo ; it 
produces numerous very large flowers of a reddish- 
brown or mahogany colour: a Banksian medal was 
awarded for it. From Mr, Henderson, gardener at 
Coleorton-hall, was a well-ripened bunch of Black 
Portugal Grapes, for which a certificate was awarded ; 
it was grown on a plant raised from an eye, on which 
six or eight other bunches areallowed. Mr. G. Mills 
sent a handsome brace of Cucumbers 214 in. long, 
grown in his improved pit: a Banksian medal was 
given for them. From Sir J. T. Tyrrell, Bart. 
M.P., there were four remarkably fine Cabbage Let- 
tuces grown in the Dutch manner: a certificate was 
given for them. There was a large collection of 
plants from the Garden, including Fuchsia splendens, 
a new species sent home by Hartweg; it has brighter 
flowers than F. cordifolia, and is likely to prove a 
valuable addition to our collections. There was a 
box of cut flowers of Camellias grown in pits, having 
no other protection than a mat over the glass in 
severe weather ; among them were splendid specimens 
of C. reticulata, 











MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Sat. Asiatic Society, 2. P.M. 

Mow. Statistical Society, 8. 

— British Architects, 8.—‘Some Practical Observations upon the 
Composition and Construction of Bridges,’ by William Hos- 
king.—‘Some description of Keene's Cement, and its appli- 
cations,’ by Messrs. White, with specimens.—The President 
will present the Soane Medallion awarded to Mr. J. W. Bap- 
worth, Associate, for his Restoration of Crosby Place. 

Horticultural Society, 3. 
ivil Engineers, 8.‘ Remarks on the causes of accumulations 
in Sewers, &c., with a description of an Apparatus used for 
cleansing the Sewers in the Holborn and Finsbury divisions,” 
by John Roe.—‘ Description of a new arrangement for raising 
Ships of all classes out of water to repair, proposed t» replace 
the Graving Dock, or Patent Slip, in certain situations,’ by 
Robert Mallet. 
Linnean Society, 8. 
— Chemical Society, 8. 
. Geological Society, 4 P: 8. 

Society of Arts, §.—Mr. Thompson's Patent Alarum Lock and 
Reversible Broom.—Anemometers, or instruments for mea- 
suring the effects of wind and rain.—Dr. De Normandie’s 
Danger Signals for Railways. 

Royal Society, 4 p. 8. : 

Royal Institution, 4 p. 8.—‘ On the Modes of Measuring Heat,’ 
by E. Solly, Esq., Jun. 


Tuv. 
Fri. 





. MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
MUSIC FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Tue first great Choral Meeting of Mr. Hullah’s 
classes was held in Exeter Hall on Wednesday 
evening, and passed off triumphantly. When it is 





stated, that on this occasion more than seventeen 
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hundred voices were assembled, a large proportion of 
which had, twelve months ago, never essayed to exer- 
cise itself in part-singing, it will excite no wonder, 
that those as convinced of the excellence of the 
method as ourselves, should feel a certain amount of 
anxiety. For, in proportion to the numbers, so the 
difficulties of control and regulation increased, and it 
was to be feared that excitement alone operating ona 
body of performers so newly instructed, might deprive 
them of part of their skill, and the master and his 
method of the full credit due. The result, however, 
proved that the fears of friends are sometimes as un- 
called for as their praises. In recording the very in- 
teresting performances of the evening, we have first 
to state, that the discipline of the choralists was ad- 
mirable. All who have suffered under the straggling 
entry of the voices, so common in English perfor- 
mances, (and which arises from the generic English 
defect, an inattention to time,) must have been struck 
with the certainty of the start, made in the commenc- 
ing chord of the glorious Old Hundredth Psalm. 
The quality of tone was superb: many were doubt- 
less astonished at the amount of noise being so small, 
in proportion to the forces present, judging .from the 
us ial effects produced by chorus singers, But, inde- 
pendently of the known unfitness of Exeter Hall as 
a music room, it is to be remembered, that the pro- 
fessionals who generally officiate have been picked 
out for strength of lungs: whereas, here were hun- 
dreds of feeble and ineflicient voices, totally unused 
to contend with the pedal pipes of an organ or the 
blare of trombones and ophicleides. The body and 
richness of tone was to be felt, especially in the alto 
parts of the compositions, which had a substantive 
prominence unattainable by any other means than of 
numbers, when it is remembered, that owing to a 
large proportion of the singers being female, the 
usual piercing nasality of falsetto belonging to 
English counter-tenors was avoided. In tune, too, 
this vast chorus seemed to us most praiseworthy: 
in time, steady. Some of this steadiness, of course, 
is to be ascribed to Mr. Hullah’s manner as a con- 
ductor, which appears to us to combine that firm- 
ness, animation, and sensibility, without the union of 
which the baton becones a sign of misrule and Gis- 
turbance. The meeting was in reality an exercise ; 
yet, treated as a concert, the first part was attractive. 
Farrant’s anthem, ‘ Lord, for thy tender mercy’s sake,’ 
a motet by Palestrina, to English words, were exe- 
cuted with great firmness ;—besides these, we had 
psalm tunes by Luther and Handel, Haydn’s *‘ God 
preserve the Emperor,’ and an Evening Hymn by Mr. 
Hullah, himself. It is too little to say, that in the 
most complex of these there was no wavering, in the 
simplest no coarseness. In the second purt, after 
executing Balthazar Donato’s madrigal, § All ye who 
music love,’ the classes went through several exercises 
from the Manual, and afterwards several improvised 
trials of their command over time, and their power of 
singing at sight from the hand of the conductor: in all 
of which the success of the method was proved beyond 
question. The audience was select and brilliant, 
H.R.H. Prince Albert (if the phrase be allowable) 
taking the chair:—he was surrounded by many of the 
foremost friends to popular education, as well as many 
of the highest personages of the present and past 
ministry. This is as it should be: and augurs a cer- 
tainty of progress for a beautiful and humanizing art, 
which we record with more than common pleasure. 





We have heretofore spoken of the satisfaction we 
have derived from observing the change which is 
coming over the character of our benefit concerts. 
That given by Messrs. Willy & Griesbach, on Thurs- 
day evening, deserves especial commendation for the 
classical value of the instrumental portion of its pro- 


gramme. The two most important features of the 
concert, viz. the Overture to * Leonora’ and Jupiter 
Symphony—had been anticipated, it is true, by the 
last Philharmonic concert; but they were better 
performed on Thursday, there being none of that 
vacillation in the introductory part of Beethoven's 
gigantic overture, which was so painfully apparent 
on the former occasion. 
Andreas Romberg’sin p, and Weber's ‘Jubilee,’ which 


were well played bya very full orchestra. Mr. Willy | 


chose for his solo, on this occasion, a Concertino by 
Kalliwoda, a light and agreeable composition, well 
suited for a general audience ; and, by his perform- 


The other overtures were, | 


position he held as a violinist. Mr. Willy's playing is 
of the legitimate school, wholly devoid of trick or 
affectation, and was deservedly applauded by a 
crowded room, Mr. Griesbach introduced a diecetlo 
of his own composition, for pianoforte, &c. &c., which, 
if we mistake not, was performed, several seasons 
since, at the concerts of the Society of British Musi- 
cians. The vocal selection was executed by Madame 
Caradori, Miss Dolby, the Misses Williams, Mr. H. 
Phillips, Mr. Hobbs, and Sig. A. Sola. 





Her Magesty’s THEATRE.—There was much good 
matter for speculation in the performance of * Lucia,’ 
on Saturday evening. ‘The appearance of Ronconi 
in Tamburini’s part, the substitution of Guasco for 
Rubini, amount to a first and serious inroad into that 
phalanx of consummate artists, whom other Italian 
singers, unable to find a place in London or Paris, 
have, with the satire of spite, called “ /a vieille garde.” 
We do not regret this on principle, though assuredly, 
for the moment, the general smoothness of the per- 
formance is impaired by it. We pointed out last year 
the effect which a constant and necessary reference 
to the attenuated powers of Rubini, could not fail 
to exercise on the dramatic powers of his comrades ; 
and hence (apart from the consideration anu for- 
bearance which her own peculiar voice demands), 
it was no surprise to us, to hear Persiani more or less 
oversung by the younger tenor, who possesses a manly 
and unimpaired organ, less exquisitely trained than 
his predecessor, and who could not help giving out 
substantial notes, where the former breathed forth 
delicious whispers. In another manner, too, the in- 
troduction of Ronconi disturbs the completeness of 
the performance. Wheres our original Lucia and 
Edgardo and Enrico were essentially singers of the 
florid school, even in their moments of expression 
when ornament is discarded, Ronconi bids fair to 
prove one of the manliest and least meretricious 
singers we have heard for years; who, if he do em- 
ploy the tremulous tone of the present mode (Paga- 
nini’s solitary and worthless legacy to Art) is driven 
to such indulgence, not by any innate sickliness of con- 
ception, but because the music of the newest com- 
posers is so essentially colourless, that, without some 
such artifices, it is impossible to animate it with that 
soul of passion or persuasion, which the great artist 
must express when the spell of the stage is over him. 
| These remarks, we are aware, are in spirit opposed to 
| the opinion of some of our contemporaries, who have 
| pronounced the Saturday performance to be excellent, 
j asa whole; yet.ave think the reason must lie on our 
side, the more so as we agree with them entirely on 
| the noble simplicity of manner of our new operatic 
| guest. As to Sig. Ronconi’s voice, again, we are dis- 
sentients. To our ears, the organ is not remarkable 
for tunefulness, while assuredly it is limited in its good 
notes. These hardly extend from ¥ to F (with the 
power, perhaps, of superadding G) on the baritone 
register: below the line indicated, they are almost 
powerless ; and hence the value of the singer is much 
less in concerted than in solo music. For all these 
reasons, successful as has been the début of Ronconi, 
it will not surprise us if his triumphant assumption 
of the full honours due to him be reserved, either 
for his appearance with Frezzolini and Poggi, and 
other artists of the newer Italian school ; or in some 
such opera as the * Torquato Tasso,’ where his part is 
the principal one. As an actor, Signor Ronconi is 
earnest and emphatic without extravagance—singing 
less to the stalls and grand tier than, we fear, he 
will continue to do, should he become domesti- 
cated on the Haymarket side of the Alps ;—but, we 
repeat, that the public has not yet heard the whole 
Ronconi. 

We cannot close this notice without a word to the 
credit of Signor Guasco, for his singing of Rubini’s 
| favourite music. A more arduous task never fell to 

the lot of young artist. The public is scant of gene- 

rosity ; and many who listened to him were resolved 
| to be severe upon the ‘Son tue chiffre ?* and * Fra 
| poco,’ of any new comer. Yet he extorted praise from 
the most pre-occupied and fastidious; in short, he is 
a rising artist, whose culminating point may be at a 
very exalted degree of merit and popularity. We 
missed Signor Morelli in the clergyman’s part. Signor 
Panzini, his substitute, being some degrees inferior 
; to him. 
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ance, has placed himself a step beyond thealready high Haymarket.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean hare 


drawn full houses this week in ‘The Gamester’ ang 
* Lady of Lyons,’ in both which plays they appeared 
for the first time in London. The melo-dramatiy 
starts and vivlent transitions of Mr. C. Kean’s actj 
his hurried vehemence of speech, and “horrid pauses” 
are more conspicuous in characters of modern time 
than in those of remote date, because more at yar). 
ance with individual experience of conventional 
habits, than the tricks of playing are with peoples 
notions of what acting ought to be. Mr. C. Kean’s 
performances are less personations of the ideal cha. 
racters he assumes than finished displays of his 
accomplishments in the business of the stage; he 
parades his resources instead of turning them to 
account in a proper use of them, so that we cannot 
get at the character for the performer: besides, 
the constant repetition of the same artifices oq 
every occasion proclaims the poverty of those m 
sources on which Mr. C. Kean relies for produ. 
cing his effects, and opens the eyes of the public 
to the mystery of his art, and the hollowness of his 
assumptions. In *The Lady of Lyons’ he is mor 
subdued, and his manner mere varied than in ‘The 
Gamester ;’ his youthful appearance, too, is in his 
favour: and in one respect we preferred his persona. 
tion of Claude Melnotte to that of Macready, who 
looked like a real Prince, whereas Charles Kean has 
the air of a mock Prince, and his gentility hasa ple. 
beian stamp: in all else but appearance he is far in. 
ferior to Macready, and chiefly on account of his 
sacrificing propriety and feeling to what he considers 
to be stage effect, but which is ineffective, except with 
those “ groundlings, who are for the most part incape- 
ble of nothing but inexplicable dumb show and noise,” 
There is too much cleverness and energy in Mr. (, 
Kean, not to make us wish, that an actor so young 
and intelligent should be brought to see his defects, 
and to cast aside the “ buckram suit” of stage manner- 
ism that cramps his natural powers, and obscures 
both his feeling and understanding. Mrs. C. Kean 
is the most gentle and affecting representative of Mrs, 
Beverley on the stage ; and she set the ladies sobbing 
for sympathy with her sorrows. In * The Lady of 
Lyons’ she docsnot assume the haughty and imperious 
airs of the aspiring young beauty,and thus the moral 
of the play, * Pride shall have a fall,” is not pointed; 
the unoffending daughter being punished for the fault 
of the parvenu parent: this exception apart, Mn. 
Kean’s acting was touching and graceful. ‘The 
Pretty Girls of Stilberg’ would be much more er 
gaging, if they did not dress up as soldiers ; but this 
is the main purpose of the French vaudeville, which we 
had hoped had left our stage with ‘ The Invincibles’ 
In this piece Mr. Webster makes himself look very 
like the portraits of Napoleon ; and if he had not to 
speak and act in the character, his face would pas 
current on the stage for a- likeness of the Emperor. 
A Mr. Malone Raymond made a successful début ai 
thistheatre on Thursday, as Major O° Flaherty in ‘The 
West Indian;’ he is six feet high, has a look of con. 
fidence and good humour, and when he smiles, which 
is pretty often, discloses a row of teeth that a dentist 
might be proud of; these physical qualifications being 
completed by a smack of the brogue, the candidate 
was elected unanimously the representative of broad- 
shouldered Irishmen at the Haymarket. Mr. H. 
Holl, as Belcour, the impetuous * West Indian,’ ap- 
peared a juvenile exaggeration of Wallack. 


Drury Lane has given us nothing to say of late; 
but a five-act play, with the title of * Plighted Troth, 
is announced for Wednesday next. 


MADAME CARADORI ALLAN respectfully announces that 
her GRAND MORNING CONCERT, under the Patronage of Her 
Majesty the QUEEN DowAGenR, will take place in the Concert Room 
of Her Majesty's Theatre, on FRIDAY, May 6. 

Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be addressed to the 
principal Music-sellers, or Madame Caradori Allan. 





THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 

On Monday Evening, April 18th, Her Majesty’s Servants will perform 
Shakspeare’s Tragedy of MACBETH. Macbeth, Mr. Macready; 
Banquo, Mr. Anderson; Macduff, Mr. Phelps; Resse, Mr. Elton; 
Lady Macbeth, Mrs. Warner; Hecate, Mr. H. Phillips; after which 
Mandel’s Opera of ACIS AND GALATEA, illustrated by Mr. 
Stanfield, R.A. 

Tuesday, ACIS AND GALATEA; with THE PRISONER OF 
WAR; and THE STUDENTS OF BONN. 

Wednesday, a New Play, in Five Acts, called PLIGHTED TROTH. 
The principal Characters by Mr. Macready, Mr. Phelps, Mr. Aa- 
derson, Mr. Hudson, Mr. Elton, Mr. Graham, Mr. G. Beanett, Mr 
Selby, Mr. Lynne, Miss H. Faucit, Mrs. Stirling, 
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ORD MAHON’S SPEECH on the COPY- 
RIGHT BYU epiray, Albemarle-street. 
ONunince, ONakinAte eocearen Fant pblaheds ice 6 
man & Hall, 186, Strand. 
~—FoURTH POLITICAL | 
A By the en. a. L. WELLES 


. Price 6s. sewed. 
J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly, 


—— This day, foolscap 8vo. price 6s. cloth 
HE RELIGIOUS HISTORY of "MAN 
T which RELIGION and SUPERSTITION are traced 5 
oe ORISON 
London: sme EMice & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
Just published, large 8vo. with Embellishments, Part I. price 3s. 
NCY CLOPAEDIA ASGYPTIACAS or, Dic- 


tionary of Egyptian Antiquities. This part. contains a 


L* 








, WORD. 








ae View of Ancient Egypt, forming the Preliminary Dis- 


nd a PET TAC ew Es Dietionery. | with Illus- 
traions. ~ Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
‘bis day is published, lémo. price 4s. 
DES on SONNETS, with other POEMS, 
SCOTCH as well as ENGLISH. 
By the Rev. C. LE INGHAM SMITH, M.A. 
Rector i) Little Canfield, 
Published by J. & J.J. Deighton, Cambridge; and John W. 
Parker, London. 








st published, price 12s. 
HE TURKISH INTERPRETER, being a 
NEW and COMPLETE GRAMMAR of the TURKISH 
LANGUAGE. By Major CHARLES BOYD. 
ndon: § Smite Elder & Co. os Cornhill. 
rea@y. price a 
HE ANGLO. SAXON VERSION of the 
HOLY Costas. Edited, from the Original MSS. 
B NJAMIN THORPE, F.S 
Rivingtons, St. Peat’ s Churchyard, and Waterloo place; 
and Barker, Oxford. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF * ELPHINSTONE.’ 
Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
RTS. 


HE H E R BE 
By the Author of ‘ Elphinstone.” 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit- street. 
OO BE ie T: my 8vo. 1 ‘> RY T. of of th 
YCL DIA RACTICAL 
a wate 
M Ait ii IN DOYLE. 
To be attatn in Twelve Monthly Parts. 
London : dew & Parsons, Dublin: J. B Cumming. 
his day is published, price 
NEW EDITION of the F IRST SERIES 
of PROGRESSIV . LESSONS on CHESS, with Reasons 
jor every Bove. LEWIS. 


mpkin, Marsal & a Stationers’-court. 


ENRY BICKERS" $ ” SUPPLEMENTAL 

SHEET CATALOGUE of BOOKS for APRIL 1842, on 

Sale at the Cheap Book Establishment, No. 1, Leicester-square. 

Book buyers forwarding their addresses, can have Catalogues 
sent free of expense. 


Jost ready, in 2 large vols. 8vo. a with Plates, price 


A COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY of the 
WOOLLEN and WORSTED MANUFACTURES, and 

the Natural and Commercial History of Sheep, from the Earliest 

Records to the Passer Period. 

JAMES BISCHOFP, Esq 

Smith, Elder & Co. as Sornhill. 


Just published, price 
HREE PANORAMIC VIEWS of OTTA- 
CAMUND, the Chief Station of the Neilgherries, showing 
te situation of all the houses in that Sanatorium of the South 
of India, Ex in highly-finished Lithography, from Drawings 
by Major M"Curdy. 
Lon: ven Smith, Elder & Co. Ss. Cornbill. 
it Svo. price 6s. FSC " se 
YTLER'S "HISTORY 0 SCOTLAND. New 
Edition. Vol. VII. is now ready. Vol. VIII. will be pub- 
lished un 3ist Ma 
“One more will oamalate the work, which, we venture to pre- 
dict, will then pr seorma! ane long remain, the Standard History 
of Seotland.””. view. 
Wm. Tait Edinburgh: 1 Longman & Co. and Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co. London; and John Cumming, Dublin. 


Un = nesday next will be published, in | vol. ae 8vo. 
ANKS AND BANKERS. 
_By DANIEL HARDCASTLE, Jun. 

“Banking, in a commercial community, is every man's affair. 
Inthe present relations of society it not only affects us one and 
all, more or less directly, but is so potent and penetrating that 
there is no escaping from its influence, or getting on without 


direct and intimate connexion with it.” sa fatroduction. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 
T HE WIFE: 
A. No 
By Author of ‘Cavendish,’ 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CAVENDISH.’ 
CAPTAIN’S 
VEL, in 3 vols. post 8v0 
T.& W. Boone, 29, New Sens-cteest; Oliver “te Boyd, Edin- 
burgh; J. © “Dublin 
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In 8vo. enn Tettered, price 10s. 6d. 
HRONICLES of ENGLAND. 
A NEW GARTRICAL HISTORY. 

By GEORGE RAYMOND. eing a clear and comprehensive 
view of the English prom from the Conquest to the accession 
of William IV.—in the form of verse—with copious Notes. 

London: William Smith, 113, Fleet-street. 


CATALOGUE OF DR, LARDNER’S CYCLOPEDIA. 


Published this aay. i in feap. 8vo. to be had Gresie of all Book- 
ers, an Analytical Catalogue of 


ARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA ; 


a Series of Original Werte on History, Biography. Litera- 
Sciences, Are. Manufactures. and 





NEW EDUC ATIONAL 
MODELS, 


TEACHING APPARATUS, &c. 
FOR THE 


USE of SCHOOLS, MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS, and for 
PRIVATE INSTRUC TION, 


Sold by TAYLOR & WALTON, 


28, UpPER GOWER-STREET. 


A LARGE SET OF MECHA- 
NICAL POWERS, 


Intended for the use of Lecturers in large Institutions, 
price, in a box, 8/. 8s. (The height of the frame is 3 feet 
1 inch, and the width 3 feet.) 

ta The Five Guinea set of the Mechanical Apparatus, 
although well adapted for small schools and private instruc- 
tion, has been thought by some too small for the purposes 
of instruction, where the class is numerous. The above Set 
(being one-third larger than that at 5/. 5s.) has been pro- 
vided to meet the demand of larger Institutions and Schools, 

The prices of the other Sets are 5/. 5s. (height 2 feet 6, 
width 2 feet 3); 2%. 12s. 6d. (height 2 feet 1, width 1 ft. 114). 
and 12. 6s. 3d. (height 2 feet, width 19 inches): each ina box’ 


A DOUBLE INCLINED 
PLANE, 
With an Application of the Composition and Resolution 
of Forces. In a box, 10s. 


> The above is accompanied by printed directions and 
instructions for a few experiments. ¢ 


A MACHINE 


For ILLUSTRATING CENTRIFUGAL MOTION; 
Including a representation of the Governor of a Steam 
Engine. In a box, 10s. 


A HUNTERS SCREW, 


Consisting of the combination of Two Screws, one of 
which works within the other. 10s. 


A PRACTICAL 
DEMONSTRATION, 


By means of pieces of card-board, of the 47th Poapestiten 
of the gt Book of Euclid. 5s. 


A PAIRoFrLARGE DIVIDERS] 


For making Diagrams on a black board, used by Teachers 
in Geometrical Classes. 5s. 


A RELIEF MAP, 


In Papier Maché, for illustrating Geographical Terms, price 
10s. 6d. in a box. 


A PYROMETER 


FOR SHOWING THE EXPANSION OF METALS. 15s. 


ATTWOOD’S MACHINE 


FOR EXPLAINING THE LAWS OF FALLING BODIES. 

With Apparatus attached for illustrating the Theory of 
the Pendulum. Price of Attwood’s Machine, with a Com- 
panion, 2. 2s.; Additional Apparatus for the Pendulum, 
ll. Is. 

4 An opportunity is now afforded to Teachers of Natural 
Philosophy in Schools, of introducing the above useful and 
interesting apparatus, which has been hitherto, on account 
of its price, confined to large institutions. The Apparatus 
will be found sufficiently large and correct for the purposes 
of instruction—it is nearly 6 feet high. The little work 
which accompanies it contains the information necessary 
for the use of the machine, and directions for making a few 
experiments. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
DIAGRAMS. 


By FREDERICK I. MINASI, Lecturer on Natural Phi- 
losophy, &c. For the use of Lecturers, Philosophical Classes 
and Schools. Ist Series, Mecnanics, in Monthly Numbers, 
each containing Three Sheets of Diagrams, price 3s. each 
Number. Nos IL. Il. and ILL, are just published. 


DRAWING MODELS, 


Consisting of Forms for constructing various Buildings, 
Gateways, Castles, Bridges, &c. The Buildings will be found 
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. 18s. cleth 5 oF or separate, at 6s. 


. "Commhtet in 133 vols. feap. ae. price 


per volume. (3 vols. remain 


to be 
ane t Longman, Brown & Co.; and John Taylor, 


fficiently large to be drawn from by a numerous class at 
the same time. In a box, with a small Treatise on Draw- 
ing and Perspective. Price 2. 108. Length of the box 183 
inches, breadth J3in., height 84 in, 











MR. GARSTON’S NEW WORK. 
On Wedneotag next, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 
RE +4 IsI 


y BSECE 
SKETCHES I 


nate LOWER. EGYPT IN 1840 ; 
ith Thirty-six Hours of Greee 

Ty EDGAR GARSTON, Bogreee it 182 
Knight of the -M. Greek Order of’ wena 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


RAMSHORN’S LATIN SYNONY oe 
In one large volume, duodecimo, price 7s. 
DICTIONARY of LATIN SYNONYMES, 
for the Up of Scheate and Private Students; with a 


copious Index. -EWIs RAMSHORN.  T 
from the German, Rey Pt FRANCIS LIEBER, Columbia. vanalated 


london: printed for Thomas T. 
all other Booksell ers. ee oe 








CHAMBERS’S PEOPLE’S EDITIONS. 


a Just published, 
ISTORY and POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
of the MIDDLE and WORKING CLASSES. By JOHN 
WADE. 4th edition, considerably extended. Price 3s. 
Modern French Literature. By L, Raymond de 
Véricour. Price 2s. 
Treatise on Man. By M. Quetelet, of Brussels, 
CTypaek ated for the first time into English.) Price 3s 
t. Chambers, Edinburgh; W, S. Orr & “Go. Amen- 


cnt ih -F -.. W. Curry, junior, & Co. Dublin; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 





TO SCHOOLS, 
NEW WORK BY M. LE PAGE. 


ETIT MUSEE de LITTERATURE FRAN- 
CAISE; or, the FRENCH SPEAKER. A Chronological 

and Critical Table of the Eminent Writers of France, from the 
Fourteenth to the Nineteenth Ceuturies, illustrated with Selec- 
tions in Prose and Verse, from the best Authors in the three 
last periods. By M. LE PAGE, Professor of the French Lan- 
guage, Author of * L’icho de Paris.’ 1 vol. 12mo. price 8s. 6d, 


bound, 
London : J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 





NEW EDITION OF PEREIRA’S MATERIA MEDICA, 
Published this day, in 2 very thick vols. 8vo. of 2000 with 
f nearly 400 Woodcuts, 59s. cloth lettered, —— 
HE ELEMENTS of MATERIA MEDICA 
and THERAPE UTICS, Br SONATE AN PEREIRA, M.D. 
t.S. und LS. Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians; 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons; ; xaminer in Materia 
Medica and Pharmacy to the U picermte of ndon; Assistant 
Physician to, and Lecturer on Materia Medica at, the Londoa 
Hospital, &c. &c. 2nd edit. enlarged and improved. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans, 








Now ready, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. with numerous Illustrations, and 
dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. Duchess of Gloucester, 


T= ‘HAND-BOOK of NEED ILEWORK, 
By MISS LAMBERT, of New Burlington-street. 


a 


AP. . 
1. Introduction. ‘ Stitches. 

Il. Tapestry. <IV. Embroidery. 
Ill. Materials in General. .V. Canvas Work. 
yool, (1. Crochet. 

* Silk. xX + Knitting. 


. Gold and Silver. 
. Chenille, Braid, &c. 
. Canvas, / 
<. Berlin Patterns. ci. Needlework ofthe Eng- 
. Drawing Patterns for Em- lish » Qasens and Prin- 
broidery, Braiding, &c. ces: 
. Implements. A Conclusion. The Praise 
. Framing Work. if the Needle.” 
John Murray, RE... 


. Netting. 
q wep and Applique. 
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PETER PARLEY *S TALESABOUT y EUROPE, ASIA, ETC, 
In one large Pocket Volume, embellished with 136 Cuts, a new 
edition, with great additions, price 7s. 6d. in fancy boards, or 
12s. in moroce 
ETER PARLEY? S TALES ABOUT 
EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, and AMERICA. 

*,* “The design of this work is to convey, by conversational 
remarks, a knowledge ot Geography and History : it is inter- 
spersed with personal adventures, and adapted to the taste and 
knowledge of children. The author never fails to win atten- 
tion and raise curiosity; he then uses such familiar, terms in 
grattying it, that the rudiments of Geography are insensibly 
impressed on the mind, and science is rendered a pleasing study. 
The youth of both sexes are bound to pray for length of days to 
so cneaging an instructor. 

ondon: } printed for Thomas Tegg & Son, Cheapside ; and 
onl sold by a all E voksellers. 





In one thick vol. avo 

LEXICON, HEBREW, ‘CIIALDEE, and 

ENGLISH, compiled from the most approved sources, 
Oriental and European, Jewish ard Christian; with an English 
Index alphabetically arranged, forming a reversed Dictionary, 
English, Hebrew, 4 

By Pratessor LEE, D.D. 

Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge, 

Prebendary of Bristol, Rector of Barley, Herts, &c. 


By the same Author, a 3rd edition. enejehod gus much original 
matter, price 12s. cloth 
A Grammar of the Hebrew oe comprised 
in a Series of Lectures, compiled from the best authorities. and 
principally from Oriental sources; designed for the use of stu- 
dents in ae oy 
: Dunean & Malcolm, 37. Paternoster-row. 


2nd a7 in 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, &c. price 16s. cloth, 
HE LIFE of JOHN JEBB, D.D. F.RS. 
late Bishop of Lignerick. tt a Selection from his Letters. 
By the Rev. CHAS. FORS*® B.D. Rector of Stisted, Essex, 
Form 4 Domest' 4 ee ‘haplain to the Bishop. 

“As a relative and a friend, Bishop Jebb here shines as 
brightly as he does as a scholar; and, what is yet more valuable, 
they she had not the privilege of seeing Bishop Jebb after his 
illness, will learn from Mr. Forster an accurate and most inter- 
esting account how a Christian could suffer, and turn his suffer~ 
ing into a blessing to Sean and a *—British Magasine, 

same Aut 
HIRTY YE ARS? CORRESPONDENCE 
between JOHN JEBB, D.D. F.R.S. late Bishop of Limerick, 
Ardfert, and Aghadoe, and "ALEXANDER KNOX, M.R.LA, 
In2 vols. 8vo. 2 yy . boards. 
London; Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row. 





THE ATHENAUM 
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w ready, post 8 


ANDBOOK’ "to the PUBLIG GALLERIES 
of ART IN and NEAR LONDON, by Mrs. JAMESON, 


Containing, 

1, National Gallery. 9. Stafford House. . 
2. Windsor Castle. 10. Grosvenor Gallery: 
Hampton Court. ll. Lansdowne — 

4. Dulwich. 12, Devonshire — 
5. Mr. Soane. 13. Lord Ashburton. 
6. Adelepi. 14. Sir Robert Peel. 
. Her Majesty. 15. Mr. Hope 
6. Beldgewater House. 16, Mr. Rapes, &c. &e. 
John Murray, Al hessatieaibeat 


rEXHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 15], will 
be published on Monday next, the 18th fost. 
Conten’s. 
1, France, America, and Britain. 
2. The Glacier Theory 
3. Educational Measures of the late Government. 
4. South Austra 
& Moore's Poetical Works, 
The Budget of 1842 
’ Frederic the Great. 
London: Longman, Brown & Co,; Edinburgh, A. & C. Black. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. JAMES, 
a ., frody, i in 12mo. price 8s. 6d. 
t rR permission, to Her Majesty. 
HE MO" T HE R's HELP towards instructing 
her Children in the E ncotioncies of the CATECHISM, and 
of the Services appointed by the Church of Focland for the 
more special — which m a Christian Life. 
the Rev. JOUN, JAMES, D.D. 
Canon of Peterborourh, Author of ‘ A Comment on the Collects,” 
christian Watehfuiness. &e 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo- place. 
Lately published, by the same Editor, 
The Sunday Lessons ; 


planatory Notes. ee 12s, 
2mo, price 6s. c 


HE DIVINE ECONOMY. of ithe CHURCH. 
Py the Rev. JOHN JEBB 
Prebendary of Limerick, and Curate of eat Farleigh, Kent. 
tisa thoughtful perspicuous, and beautiful comment on 
the Articles of ‘the Holy Catholic Church,’ and the Commu- 
nion of Saints."’— British Critic. 
“It is not our province to decide on the correctness of his ex- 
plncepions, but we are bound to bestow our meed of praise on 
he clearness and simplicity of the style, and on the tone of 
affectionate earnestness with which the danger of neglecting 
Ge savestigation of Divine truth is impressed on the reader.” — 
U 











with Practical and Ex- 





“London: Duncam& Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ HARDNESS.’ 
Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
F T N 





S 4 Ss s. 
By the Author of ‘ F Hesdness.’ 
Also. in 3 vols. post 8 
HARDNESS; or, THE U ‘NCLE: 
“ There is in this novel a feeling generated like that which is 
produced by the perusal of Shakespeare's dramas, in the sudden 
transition from the deepest pathos to the most exquisite 
humour.’ ty olitan Mag 

“ There is hardl; a chapter that does not furnish a character, 
suggest passages of life, or indicate, perhaps, express sentiments 
which common fictionists would think themselves blessed in 
having to work out into Shees volumes."’— Monthly Review. 

pee * Splendid, fluent, and pithy.’’— Observer. 

“In the nice power of painting men and women, as well as 
the still nicer power of suggesting the true character of his per- 
sons to the mind, without drawing attention by his own com- 
mentary, we think the author stands alone.""— Spectator. 

unders & Otley, Publishers, Condnit-stree?. 


Just published, Part VII. ric re Kightpence, of the 
RACTICAL MECHANICand ENGINEER'S 
MAGAZINE, illustrated with splendid Plates and nume- 
rous Wood Engravings, containing upwards of 70 Illustrations. 
Contents. 
First Readings i re os Eco- [incor Perspective, No. III. 
nomy, (No. Il. On the Use of the Hot Blast in 
Natural Philosophy “and “Che-| "the Smelting of Lead. 
istry ( ye -), On the Ersrepewien: Chere arlene. h 
ources of Hea xplosion of the ‘Telegra 
Mathematics (art. VII.),Com-| Steamer. — 
ae Fracti tone. - , cast. Soerk, Sstingsish : v. 
natomy an ysiology (Ar scription of P’ ateX Safet 
vo. aX »f he Muscles and Mus- a falves. f 
cular Actio nswers to Queries. 

Geology ( Art. V IT.), Volcanoes.} Queries. @ 

Biography : Benjamin Franklin.) List ot Registered Designs. 

Civil History (Art. V ome.| New Patents for England. 

El pctro Metallurgic Processes.| New Patents for Scotland. 

New Patents for Ireland. 

Part. Vili. will be published on Saturday, 4th May, with 

which will be given, besides the regular Plates and Woodcuts, 

ave splendid Illustrations of the Articles on Anatomy that have 
mney sppeated | in the preceding Parts of this Magazine. 

a The FIRST HALF VOLUME, done up in a strong wrapper, 
pric e 45. wed now be had of all Agents and Booksellers in Town 
and Country 

Publishing Office, 48, Nelson-street, Glasgow. 
London: G. Hebert, 8, Cheapside. 


COLLIER’S SHAKESPEARE. 
Now ready, price 12s. -domg vo. cloth lettered, Vol. III. of 


ew Re” of 
WORKS, 


HAKESPEA RE’S 
KJ. (comprising the PLAYS ad POEMS.) 
s The Text formed from at entirely a Collation of the = 

ditions, with e various Readings, amie 208 
anda History of the VEE English’ Sta ae ae Son 

YS YNE ¢ COLLIER. T. F.S.A. 
Author o tthe Hlistory of English ae “Poetry, 
and the Stage,’ &c 

A volume issued every other month, and to be completed in 
eight handsome demy octavo volumes. Price 12s. per volume, 
pe ad al. 16s. for the entire work, including the Biography, His- 

The type of this edition has been expressly cast for it, and it 
is the losses type used for Shakespeare's Works for these 20 
years. The issue commenced with the second volume, = the 
first will contain the Biography, History of the Drama 

“A text correct as wall known materials, labour, and critical 
acumen can make it.""—John Bull, 

“Mr. Collier's minute and patient accuracy has thrown light 
upon almost every part of early dramatic literature and history ; 
and whatever new revelations have been made of late years in 
the personal history of Shakspeare, or his pemiemnpeonaien, have 
been well nigh exclusively made by him.”’— E:raminer. 

he general reader has now an opportunity of knowing how 
those works originally stood to which the name of Shakespeare 
is attached—a knowledge which before this publication was 
denied to all but those who have leisure ont inclination to 
rummage Worarizs ond and compare vid folios."—The Times, 
taker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, 











PRINTED FOR 
TAYLOR ann WALTON, 


Booksellers and Publishers to University College, 
UPPER GOWER-STREFT. 


DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS. 

Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Ele- 
mentary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the 
wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
public and private schools; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief for the memory ; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 

I. 


Fourts Epition, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY ; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 
Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understand- 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 


principles. 
By Georce Dartey, A&B. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


II. 
New Eopitioy, (just published,) 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY ; 


In which the Elements of Abstract Science are fami- 
liarized, illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the 
various purposes of life, with numerous Cuts. 


By Georce Darcey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


III. 
Tarep Epition, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR “ALGEBRA; 


WITH 
A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 


By Georce Dartey, A.B. 
Price 4s. Gd. 


Iv. 
Seconp Epirtion, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 
With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and the 
° Application of Algebra to Geometry. 
By Georce Dartey, A.B. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
**For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be 


read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 
and Algebra.”—Library of Useful Knowledye, article ‘Me- 





chanics.’ 





Apr. 16 


A SKETCH MAP of AFFGHANISTAN, and 
the Countries on the North-West Frontier of india, 
showing the principal Routes aed) Passes with the Distances of 
the Marches. Drawn by JOHN KER, t, Geographer to the 
as I East India Company. Ono ae 
n: Wm Allen & Co. - ‘Leadenihail-street ; of whom 
ane be had a List of Maps of India and China from the lates: 
surveys. 





APPROPRIATE PRESENT. 

This day is published, with an elegant engraved Title, from q 
design by J. Gilbert, engrave: : . Gilks, foulscep So, 
handsomely bound, price 4s. 6d.; silk, 6s.; morocco, &s 

HE ENGLISH MAIDEN: her Moral and 

Domestic Duties. 2nd edition. 

**A little work well worthy, from its good sense and goog 
feeling, to be a permanent and favourite monitor to our fair 
country women.”’— Morning Hera 

Also, The Child at Home; an illustrated Maga. 
zine for the Young. Monthly, price 3d. 

The National Gallery, its Pictures and their 
Painters. By Henry G. Clarke, Esq. Price 3d. An Abridged 
Edition, price 1d. 

London: Talboys & Co. 66, Old Bailey. 

WHITE'S FARRIERY—i7th EDITION IMPROVED, ~ 

Published this day, in 8vo. 16s. cloth lettered, 
COMPENDIUM of the VETERINARY 
RT: containing Plain and Precise Observations on the 

Construction and Management of the Stable; a brief and popu. 

lar Outline of the Structure and Economy of the lorse; the 

Nature, Symptoms, and Treatment of the Diseases and Aeri 

dents to which the Horse is liable; the best Methods of 

forming various important Operations : with Advice to the “1 

chasers of Horses ; and a copious Materia Medica and Pharma. 

copeia. By JAMES WHITE. 17th edition, entirely recon. 
structed, with considerable additions and alterations, bringing 

EO, work up to the present state of Veterinary Science, by W.C 
London: Longman, Brown & Co. ; T: Tegg; Whittaker & Co,; 

Sinphin, Bevehal & Co.; Houlston & Stoneman; and C. Dolman, 

Also, lately published, in 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 
White’s Compendium of Cattle Medicine; or, 

Practical Observations on the Disorders of Cattle and the other 

Domestic Animals, except the Horse. 6th edition, re-arranged, 

with copious Additions and Notes. by W. C. Spooner. 


On Saturday, the = = — ve he published, Pant. 


HE ENVIRONS OF LONDOY, 
By JOHN FISHER MURRAY. 

To he published in ponte Parts, price 2s. 6d. each, beauti- 
fully printed in royal 8vo. With numerous Illustrations from 
original Drawings by are Artists. 

cont ains t 


IXCURSION TO. ‘RICHMOND BY WATER, 


With Descriptions of the numerous Objects of interest on the 








Route. 
Published by William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, 
Edinburgh ; 22, Pall Mall, London 

*,* A detailed Prospectus a Specimen may be had of all 
Booksellers. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 

Incr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. bd. with 220 Diagrams engraved for the work, 

4, UCLID" S ELEMENTS of PLANE 

METRY: with EXPLANATORY. APPENDIX, and 

SU Pe CEMEN TARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of — or for Self-instruction. 
y W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 

Author of the ‘ tides of Maritime a Inland Discovery.’ 

“ This is the best edition of the Elements which has yet ap- 
peared” — Atheneum—* which, for brevity, clearness, and discern- 
ing attention to the wants of learners, cannot be ree surpassed.” 
—Dublin University Mag 

ons with the ‘ Elements,’ price 3s 
OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL  PROPOST- 

TIONS DEMONSTRATED; ora Sup Roprent to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the ww pt et eggended to the * Elements,’ for 
the use of Teachers and private Students. U pwards of 120 
positions deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illus 
“ve in it by new Diagrams. 

Will be found of considerable value as an aid to teachers of 
the Mathematics.” —— —~> 74 


OOLEY’S FIGI URES of BU ‘CLID; being the 

Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with the Enuncia+ 
tions, printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
1 Onters received by all Booksellers. 
ew Burlington-street, April 16, 1382. 

R. BENTLE y HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS :— 

1. An ACCOUNT of the KINGDOM of CAUBUL, and 
its DEPENDENCIES in PE BSiA. TAL TARY, and INDIA, By 
the Hon. MOUNTSTUART ELPHI} NE. New edition, 
revised. 2 vols. 8vo. with Map of Caubul = the Neighbouring 
= and other Plates. 

2. The WARD of THORPE COMBE: a Novel. By Mrs 
a a Author of ‘ The Widow Barnaby,’ &c. 3 vols. 

The FORTUNES of HECTOR O’HALLORAN. 
w. h MAXWELL, Esq., Author of * Stories of Waterloo,’ 
Part I., with Ilustrations by Dick Kiteat, price 1s. 
4. The TWO ADMIRALS: a Tale of the Sea. 
FENIMORE COOPER, Esq., Author of ‘ The Pilot,’ ‘ 
Ra en &c. 3¥ 

5. HENRY DE a : 
BRAY, Author of * be ong &e. 

O JUST REA 

1. NARRATIVE ofthe SECOND C PMP AIGN i in CHINA. 
By KEITH STEWART MACKENZIE, Esq., late Military Se- 
cretary to the Commander-in-Chief. 1 vol. post 8vo. 

2. MEMOIRS of the COURT of ENGLAND, from the RE- 
youu TION | in 1688 to the DEATH of GEORGE I. By J. H 
> -», Author of * 
duringthe Reign of the Stuarts,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 

3. MODERN’ FRENCH LIFE. Edited by Mrs. Gores, 
Author of ‘ The Dowager,’ &c. 3 vols. 

4. pppoe BIOGRAPHY of the AGE of Lah 
BETH; ketches of Life from the Bye-ways of History. Bs 
the BEREDICTINE, BRETHREN of GLEND LOUGH, Edit 
by IR, L.L.D., of Trin. Coll. Deb. sw 8v0. 

Ag py ie pot WRONG; or, BIRTHS, DEATHS, and 
MARRIAGES. Br THEODORE HOOK, Esq. ., will form the 
Next Volume of ‘ The Standard Novels and Romances.’ 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








a Romance. By 
3 _ 





Memoirs of the Court of England’ 
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Now ready, 


price 7s. 6a. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF RIENZI. 


FROM THE CELEBRATED WORK OF CERCEAU AND BRU MOY. 


Not less interesting than Mr. Bulwer’s eloquent Romance, and scarcely less romantic, is this historical record of the Conspiracy 
a 


prini.”” Monthly Repository. — - This 
uf Coieer’ s ‘Rienzi,’ its perusal i 





in a: measure a duty.” 





work makes its appearance very op »portunely.”’ Metropolitan. —“* ‘Yo 


who have read 


Spectator.—* A curious and pleasing volume, and full of matter of 


historical character and illustration.” Lit. Gazette.—“ The publication of this work is well timed....The Life of Rienzi is to us full 


of interest."” Atheneum.— 
history of a ma 


parrative of the * "Life and Times of Rienzi.’ Tait’s Mag.—* The 


‘he work of Cerceau is the authority of Gibbon....‘Those that wish to become acquainted with the true 
n who was, in some sort, the Napoleon of his own age and country, would do well to consult the extraordinary 


anecdotes are curious.” —Court Journal. 


WHITTAKER & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





Just published, in demy 8vo. 


price 8s. 6d. bound in cloth, 


THE NEGROLAND OF THE ARABS 
EXAMINED AND EXPLAINED ; 
Or, AN INQUIRY INTO THE 
E ARLY HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY OF CENTRAL AFRICA. 


By WILLIAM DESBOROUGIL COOLEY. 


Tus FE 


Essay has for its object to establish the early geography of Central Africa on a solid basis. 


It aims at offering 


a clear and well-grounded explanation of the geographical descriptions of Negroland transmitted to us by Arab writers ; 


and, by thus connecting the past with the present, at giving 
the same sources. 


The task here undertaken has more of novelty in it than may be at first suspected. 


an increased value to the historical information derived from 
Hitherto no 


attempt whatever has been made to explain the Arab geography of Negroland by treating it as a whole, and as the imme- 





diate subject of investigation : 
appears more justly entitled to it. 


yet no department of the wide field of literature stands more in need of critical labour, or 


The P resident of the Royal Geographical Society, in his last Anniversary Address, in noticing this publication, observes, 


that “* Mr. Coo'ey patiently deduces his inferences from internal evidence, according to the strict rules of logic.” 


this work a ** well-timed Ess: y.” The Socie 


demandait de grandes connais 





ances acquises.” 


Ile styles 


, de Geographic of Paris have pronounced it ** Un travail consciencieux, et qui 


«A very learned andinteresting inquiry into the early history and geography of Central Africa, correcting many previous 


mistakes of Geographers, and supplying some deficiencies of 


knowledge.”"—G@entleman’s Magazine. 


“We cannot recollect to have read, upon any subject, a more ingenious, learned, or conclusive argument.”—Ewvaminer. 


LONDON: 


PUBLISHED BY J. ARROWSMITH, 10, SOHO-SQUARE. 





THE NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
Now ready, at every Library, in 3 vols. 
H E T RAD UC E D. 
3y the Author of ‘ The Fatalist,’ &c. 

“ The fortunes of the beautiful Joanna of Naples form the woof | 
into which the threads of adventure are woven. Asan historical 
novel it ranks in the higher classes; while its interest with the 
reader will be felt by an unwillingness to lay down the volumes 
until they close with the last page."’"— Metropolitan Magazine. 

“We have read * The ‘Traduced™ with intense interest. It i isa 
most exciting romance."’— Bath Herald. a 

T.& Boone, 29, New Bond-street; Oliver & Boyd, Edin- 
burgh. 

Just published, with 3 Engravings, price 7s. 6d. 
THE EDINBURGH 
EW PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, 
No. LXIV. JANUARY—APRIL, 1842. Edited by Prof. 
JAMESON. 

Among other Articles this number contains; Prof. Hoffmann 
on the Geological Writings of Baron Humboldt—Dr. Fyfe on 
the Use of Chlorine as an indicator of the Illuminating power 
of Coal Gas—M. Dumeril on the Movements of Serpents— 
Translation of Major Kovanko’s View of the Environs of Pekin 
—Prof. Traill on the Cultivation of the Sugar Cane in Spain— 
Mr. Alan Stevenson on the Visibility of Lights in rapid motion 
—M. Desors’ Account of an Ascent of the Jungfrau by Messrs. 
Agassiz, Forbes, Du Chatelier and Desors—Prof. Steflens’s Re- 
niniscences of Werner, Freiberg, and Malte-Brun — Mr. D. 
Milne’s Notices of Farthquake-Shocks in Great Britain—Mr. 
David Stevenson's BrGremetnons Observations—Sir John Robi- 
son on a New Roofing-Tile 

— am & Charles Black, ‘Edinburgh ; Longman, Brown & Co. 


ne 
a econd Fdi ¥ 
ISTINCTIVE. E “ERRORS ‘of ROMANISM: 
“vies of Lecture-Sermons. published from | time to time 
during oo By the Rew. WILLIA F. BEN M. 
late Student of Christchurch, Oxford. EN Nliniater of Portman 
Chapel, St. Marylebone. 
Sermon. 
- On the Present Alarm i in the Church. 2nd edition. 
On the Principle of Romish Error. 2nd edition. 
On the Abuse of Tradition. 2nd edition. 
. On the Use of Tradition. 2nd edition. 
. On the Chure 
On the Sacraments. 
On the Sacrament (socalled) of Penance. Part I. 
Ditto. Part IL 
. Purgatory. 
Indulgences. 
Holy Eucharist. Part 1. 
Ditto. Part Il. Transubstantiation. 
Di tto. Part III. Communion in one kind. 

‘XIV. Relies and Imag 

“Such Lectures as these are the most powerful means of im- 
pressing on the minds of the people right views of the eperennt 
wbjects on which they treat.""— Morning Herald, March 24, 18 

“Let these Lectures be well read, and extensively—c Sones h- 
men will then be fully armed, and in readiness to repel the en- 
croachments of Rome and her efforts to regain her former 
usurped supremacy.”’—Church Magazine, April, 1812, 

We earnestly recommend a perusal of these discourses to 
althose who really wish to know the precise differences which 
exist between the churches of England and Rome.”"—Church 
dntelligencer, March 10. 
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y the same Author, 
aan ublishe i, in 2 vols. I8mo. cloth boards, 
IDE TO’ THE HOLY EUCHARIST. 
fering 1 in the aS Volume, a Companion to the Altar. 
Vol. I. Meditations 





aa h. 
“We warmly recommend these volumes as a valuable gain to 
our stock of devotional reading, by one of the ablest and most 
exemplary of the London clerey.” — Christian Remembrancer, 


April, 1342, 
MISC 1 LLANE OU! 3 SERMONS. 
vols. 12mo. price e. 
Or separately, Vv aL I. price 6s.6d.; Vol. II. price 7s. 6d. 
Britta Cr y are the composition of an able 3 thoughtful mind.” 
“Sound Practical sermons.”’—Ciristian Remembrancer. 
W. J. Cleaver, sv, Baker-street. 


] Just published, . 
SKETCH of the GEOLOGY of MORAY. 
By PATRICK. DUFF, Esq. 

Containing Geological Map of the ( Sdumate.--<Gonenel Section 

of Strata—Section of the We [iless Beds of Moray—Two Plates 
of Wealden Fossils —Two tinted Plates of Fossils. from the U pper 
and Middle Formations of the Devonian or Old Re 


ELLATT & GREEN.—APSLEY PELLATT, 
only surviving Partner of See. firm of Pellatt & Green, has 
many years since entirely REMO ba - § po see St. Paul's Church- 
yard (with which he has no conne atever), to the FAL- 
CON GLASS WORKS, HOLLAND-S’ TREE. Blackfriars, the 
only Establishment in London, where Glass Blowing, Cutting, 
Engraving, &c., may be seen by purchasers every Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and ‘Thursday. The Show Rooms contain an ex- 
tensive assortment of Chandabere ‘Table Glass, China, Iron- 
stone, Earthenware, &c. of the finest quality.—Printed lists 
rc. may be had on application. 


AK CARVINGS for CHURCH DECORA- 
TIONS, &c.—Messrs. BRAITHWAITE & CO., Pro- 
rietors of the’ Patent Method of Carving in Solid W ood, beg 
eave to invite the Nobility, Gerry and Architects, to view 
their SPECIMENS of OAK CARVINGS, suitable to the Gothic 
Embellishment of Cathedrals yt Churches, such as Stalls, 
Panelling, Enriched ‘Tracery, Chairs, Communion Rails, Tables, 
Altar Screens, Pulpits, Reading Desks, Letterns, Stall-heads, 
Finials, Organ Screens, Gallery Fronts, &c. &c. at one-half the 
price usually charged. ~_ Estimates given, and Contracts entered 
into for the entire Fitting-up, Restoration, or Kepairs, of any 
Cathedral, Church, or Mansion. 
_No. 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Feb. 9, 1842. 


ICKEL INK; or JOHNSTONE'S permanent 

WRITING FLU ip, pager the patronage of the Academy 
of Sciences, Paris —W. PEACOCK, by appointment, sole agent 
for the above incompara able t ihuid, respectfully invites the atten- 
tion of the commercial public and the pateaey and fost Tm a 
circles, to some of the paramount qualities of the NICK 
It stands unrivalled for its clearness and facility in xc? 
being free from that gelatinous deposit, which clogs and cor- 
rodes the metallic pen. As a preventive of fraud in banking 
and other commercial transactions, it presents an important 
guarantee, iis it is indestructible (without injuring the surface of 
the paper) by any of the chemical agents which destroy the 
common inks. The colour of the Nickel lnk is a Scheele’s green; 
but it dries a vivid and permanent black, a striking c cotrast to 
the rusty black of other inks and writing fluids.—Sold b 
Peacock, at 2, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, and by al the 
prine ipal Stationers in town and country, in bottles at 6d., 18., 
1s. 6d., and 2s. 6d. each. 
Brean BENEVOLENCE RATHER than 

GAIN.—NERVOUSNESS CURED.—Medical science has 
been charged with impotence in a few of the greatest afflictions 
of man. Of these the greatest are nervous disease and insanity, 
to remove which professional men have devoted a large portion 
of their lives in vain. Sensible of the doubt, therefore, that exists 
on the possibility of curing these complaints, Dr WILLIS 
MOSELEY has not agitated the public mind by details of 7,000 
cures in six Lares 9 but has invited inquiry, and such confidence 
has been created, that four paseicians, ty twenty surgeons, an 
hospital professor, &c. have placed themselves, their brothers, 
sisters, or patients, under his treatment, and each has been 
cured. This being the only discovery ever made for the cure of 
nervous complaints and i saagutty, Dr. Willis Moseley invites all 
to share its benefits. ply to, or address, post paid, to Dr. 
Willis Moseley, 9, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury-square. At 



















London: Smith, Elder & Co. 


Formation. 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 
Plyin : Forsyth &'Younz. 
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Nas FINEST SPERM OIL, 8s. 6d. per gal. 
Ground Nut Oil... sccesseeeceeeee 6 6d. per gal. 
Prepared Solar Oi 
At Parkins. n's W Cohaeaie and Retail ‘W a 
street, opposite the Pantheon, 


By Her Majesty's Royat . Lett lters Patent. nt. 

NEWLY INVENTED DRUMS, 
HE PATENT DRUMS are now in use in Her 
Majesty's Private Band, the Household Cavalry, several 
regiments of Horse and Foot, Yeomanry, &c. ond are adopted 
by the most distinguished Musical Societies. The patent im- 
provements are applied to every variety of dram. by this ap- 
plication they can be tuned or braced with accuracy, ease, and 
certainty. The instruments in which these improvements are 
introduced, are elegant and simple in construction, are more 
durable, easier kept in order, and are not more expensive than 
those on the old construction. Further particulars and the 
highest testimonials forwarded on application to the Inventor 
and Patentee, C. Ward, Musical Instrument Maker, 26, Great 
‘Titchfield-street, an By —Caution. There are persons who 
pretend to make [mproved Kettle Drums, but these instruments 

will not bear ear comparison in any _Tespect with the the patent ones. 


POLISHED GRANITE. 

RONALD & LESLIE, of Aberdeen, beg to 
intimate that they have REMOVED their Warehouse 

from 69, Strand, to No. 1, QUICKSET-ROW, NEW ROAD, 
where Noblemen and Genth, men are respectfully invited to 
inspect their specimens of Polished Granite Vases, Tazza, 
Fountains and Seats for Gardens, Columns for Busts and Orna- 
ments, Chimneys for Halls, Dining- -rooms, &C., and Monuments 
for Abbeys and ( ‘emeteries, &c.— & L. request particular 
attention to the adaptation of Polished Granite for articles ex- 
posed to the action of the atmosphere, as it maintains its polish 
while other materials fade and decay.—Orders addressed to 
M* Donald & Leslie, Aberdeen; or their Agent, John Beaton, 
vo. 1, Quickset-row, New Road, London, will méet with imme- 


diate attention. 
WALKER'S NEEDLES (by authority the 

© “Queen's Own") with the new large eyes, are «asily 
threaded (even by blind persons), and work with grea’ ease, 
having improved points, temper, and iinish. The labets are 
correct likenesses of her Majesty and his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, in relief, on coloured grounds. One shilling value 
can be sent free by post by any respectable dealer, on receipt of 
13 penny stamps. Sold in papers or in leather case 8; and boxes 
of 100, 125, 200, 250, 1,000, or 5,000 needles. H. Walker's improved 
fish-hooks, stecl- pene, hooks-aud- eyes, bodkins, &c., are recom. 
mended to notice.—IIl. Walker, Manufacturer to the Queen, 20, 
Maiden- lane, Ww ood- street. 


9, Oxford- 








ME TCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 

PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
ic principle, and patronized by the most eminent of the 
‘This celebrated Brush will search thorouzhly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and will clean_in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe's Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth, price ls. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. A newly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with quick 
and satisfactory effect. The muc m-approved Flesh-Brushes, as 
recommended by the faculty, and Horse-hair Gioves and Belts. 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, that do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
A new and large importation of fine Turkey Sponge ; and Combs 
of allelescriptions.—To be had, Wholesale and Ketail, ONLY 
at Metcalfe’s SOLE Establishment, No. 130 B, Oxford-street, 
nearly opposite Hunover-square. 











HE COMPLEXION.— 
TION removes all Impurities and Discolorations of the 
n, and promptly re-establishes a clear and healthy tone of 
surface, whilst its sustaining properties, in obviating the effects 
of variable temperature upon the Tint of the Complexion, is 
verified by the continued freshness popelly limited to mg earlier 
periods of personal attraction. “Robt. Shaw, London,” is in 
white letters on the Government Pong Price 28, 9d. ; ha. 6d. ; 
quarts, 85. 6d. Sold by all Perfumers and Medicine Ve nders. 


R°* WLAND'S ODONTO, or, Pearl Dentifrice, 
This is an efficient White Powde »r for the Teeth, solely 
prepared from Oriental Herbs of sovereign virtue, for strength- 
ening, preserving, and thoroughly cleansing the Teeth. Mild and 
innoxious, it effectual expels all tartar and concretions formed 
on the Te eth, and renders them of a dazzling whiteness! pertzing 
and disinfecting, it eradicates scurry from the Gums, poh renders 
them of a healthy red,—at the same time is eculiarly felicitous 
in imparting fragrance to the Breath, and will eventually realize 
that great desideratum, A BEAUTIFUL SET OF WHITE TEETH.— 
Price 2s. 9d. per Box, duty included. 
* NOTICE.—A. ROWLAND & SON,20, HATTON-GARDEN, 
is ‘charaved, oe) the Government Stam mp. a allixed on eae h Box. 
* Ask for “ ROWLAND'S ODONTO 


WE NTY YEARS’ LOSS of HAIR, and 

WONDERFUL RESTORATION.—Church-street, Whitby, 
Oct. 19, 1841.—Gentlemen—Of the last supply of Oldridge’ s Balm 
of Columbia every bottle was sold immediately on receipt, and 
I have many more bespoke, only waiting for a further supply, 
which I hope you wil send without the least delay. Orderg 
have poured in more than ever since the powerful effects of the 
Balm have been so decisively demonstrated in the cases of sevo- 
ral credible and respectable inhabitants of the town. One ine 
stance, among others, which have attracted particular atten- 
tion, is the case vy ° wpe y who had had little or no bair 
for twenty years: d tried numerous preparations in vain, 
and ultimately had his head shaved and wore a wig, At my ree 
commendation he tried the Balm; and after using it accordi 
to the directions for a short time, the young hair HG Sites an 
he has now as fine a head of hair as any ny in V 

ours, &e Jo n Kitvinavon. 
To Messrs. Kennaby, Brothers, 10, Westmorland-buildings. 
ldersgate-street, London. 

OLDRIDGE’S BALM prevents the hair turning grey, produces 
a beautiful curl, frees it from scurf, and stops it from falling of, 
few pation ge Pape od restore je again. Price + 6d., 

ls. per Bottle genuine. Ask for oun: 
RIDGE Ss BAL M of © NOL U UMBbIAL 1, ‘Wellington- street, Strand. 


ONGEVITY.—* That which establishes on good 
grounds a hope for prolonged existence, will ever be 
welcome to the human mind; for notwithstanding the trials, 
vexations, and difficulties incident to this life, the love of life 
increases with our years: it is one of the innate principles of 
our nature, and cannot be explained away by any of the subtle- 
ties of the sophist, nor overcome by any assumed dignity de- 
rived from a false philosoph We therefore say to those who 
are suffering from ill health, an whatever cause ; to those who 
are approaching what is now called o!d age; to those who are 
sinking from premature decay, make trial ‘of Parr's remedy, 
which has never yet failed—which is as certain to cure as the 
sun is to rise—which from the innocence of its composition can 
never injure: to each and all we »gain say Try, and you will 
soon look upon Old Parr not merely as a curiosity, on account 
of his great age, but asa benefactor of the human race, in leave 
ing this inv aluable remedy to the world.’ «* In order to pro- 
tect the public from imitations, the Hon. “Commissioners of 
Stamps have ordered the words PARR'S LIFE PILLS to be 
engraved on the Government Stamp, which is pasted round the 
sides of each box, in WHITE /let/ers ona RED ground, without 
which none ae genuine. Prepared only by the proprietors 
T. Roberts, 9, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London; old 
wholesale fe by, their appointment, by E. Edwards, 67, S' 
also by Barclays 


home from 11 to 3. 
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13, Great Marlborough Street, April 16, 1849, 
MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


‘ By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
TH PouRTH VOLUME, price 10s. 6d. bound, with Illustrations, comprising the Lives of 


SLIZ. P ANNE BOLEYN. ANNE OF CLEVES, 
KATHARINE OF ° | JANE SEYMOUR. | KATHARINE HOWARD, 


* These volumes have the fascination : united to the integrity of history.”—Times. eRe A most valuable and entertaining work."—Chronicle, 
“ A charming work, full of interest, at once serious and pleasing.”—M. Guizor. 


THE LOTTERY OF LIFE. 


By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 


3 vols. (Just ready.) 





Il. 


THE DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME D’ARBLAY, 


Autuor of ‘Evetrna,’ ‘Cecirt,’ &c. 
The Third Volume, price i0s. 6d. bound, with Portrait of Queen Charlotte, containing 


The Narrative of Miss Burney’s Residence at the Court of Queen Charlotte. 
. (On Wednesday next.) 


Iv. 


THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL VISCOUNT KEPPEL, 


First Lord of the Admiralty in 1782-3. 
By the HON. and REV, THOMAS KEPPEL. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, &c. (Just ready.) 


** This life of the celebrated Admiral Viscount Keppel is written by his descendant, the Hon. and Rev. Thomas Keppel, who possesses fer his task, besides an extensive collection 
of family papers of great historical value, the rare qualification of scholarship united with a personal knowledge of maritime affairs: he having been formerly a lieutenant under 
Captain Marryat. This narrative of the Admiral’s career can therefore hardly fail to prove one of the most important contributions to our naval history ever given to the public, As 
a midshipman, Admiral Keppel went round the world with Anson. In 1778, being Admiral of the Blue, be commanded the Channel fleet, and commenced the war against France; and 
in 1782 became a Cabinet Minister and First Lord of the Admiralty. The Admiral was the contemporary and friend of Hawke, Boscawen, Anson, Howe, and Rodney, many letters 
from or respecting whom, together with several from other distinguished characters of the time, will enrich these volumes.” 


PASSION AND PRINCIPLE. 


mated ty CAPT. FREDERICK CHAMIER, R.N. 


Author of ‘ The Life of a Sailor,’ ‘Jack Adams,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. “(Immediately.) 


TRAVELS IN KASHMERE, 


The HIMALAYA of the PUNJAUB, including the Mountain Course of the Indus, through the Valleys of 
Great and Littte Tuiset (or Iskardo). 
By G. T. VIGNE, Esq. 
Author of ‘A Personal Narrative of a Visit to Affghanistan,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by the Author, anda Map. (Just ready.) 


**T look out with great anxiety for your map and book relating to Cashmere and Ghilgit, &c., by far the most interesting portion of your wanderings, and which will fill up @ great 
blank.”—Extract from a Letter to the Author by Sir Alexander Burnes, dated Cabul, Sept. 16, 1841. 


Vil. 


LADY ANNE GRANARD; 
OR, KEEPING-UP APPEARANCES. 


By L. E. L., Authoress of ‘ Ethel Churchill,’ ‘ The Improvisatrice,’ &c. 3 vols. with Portrait of the Authoress. 


“* This legacy, left to us by one of the most brilliant and gifted female writers of our own or any other time, will not merely maintain, it will enlarge and strengthen, the high 
reputation of its lamented author. It is a most amusing and attractive novel.’—Naval and Military Gazette. : fs 

‘This posthumous novel from the pen of L. E. L. cannot fail to excite unusual interest and curiosity. It is a true picture of the actual life of the day in which we live, enlivened 
and embellished, it is true, by all the keen wit, the cutting sarcasm, the playful humour, the penetrating glance into the motives and mysteries of the human heart, which form such 
conspicuous features in the previous novels of this accomplished writer.”—New Monthly. F 


Vill. 


CAPT. MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL, ‘JOSEPH RUSHBROOK.’ 


New and Cheaper Edition, 3 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


Ix. 


MR. BURKE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
FOR 1842, 


Corrected to the Present Time, from the Personal Communications of the Nobility, &e., and containing 


A SUPPLEMENT OF ALL THE NEW CREATIONS. 


In one volume, comprising as much matter as twenty ordinary volumes, with 1,500 Engravings of Arms, &c. price 38s. bound. 
“Mr. Burke's ‘ Peerage and Baronetage’ is the most complete, the most convenient, and the cheapest work of the kind ever offered to the publ: ¢."—Sun. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


*.* ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

















London : Jamgs Hotmus, 4, Took’s Court, Ch Lane. | Publishedevery Saturday, at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, by Joun Francrs; and sold byl 
*” Booksellers and NewsveuderssqAgents + for ScorLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh :—for IRELAND, J. Cutotning. Dublin; — . 
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